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JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


N an epoch when hearts were stouter, or purer, than now. 
‘lemish justices saw fit to decorate their courts with murals 
varning of the dire punishments meted once to unjust judges. 
\ favorite was the story of the magistrate who was skinned 
live, and his pelt used to upholster the judicial bench. When 
osé Clemente Orozco was commissioned to decorate the Su- 
eme Court Building of Mexico City, had he known. this 
mecdote he would have rejected it as too mild. As it stands. 
lis painting is more disquieting than the ancient ones, being 
| sweeping indictment of all human justice rather than that 
f a single scoundrel. To the doubtful enjoyment of Mexican 
udges, who must pass the murals every day on their way to 
ourt, Orozco chose literally to broil human lawmakers and 
ustice dispensers on a set of divine spits. 

The walls are painted in.a kind of buon fresco pressed into 
he service of untried ends by a powerful and esthetically law- 
ess personality. Orozco’s technique has only its chemistry in 
ommon with the delicate washes of ancient Italian frescoes so 
jlanched by the centuries as to meet spinsterish tastes. His 
rome closer to the opaque, lime-thick Slav murals; and the 
nodelings, contrasting dynamically active hatchings of black 
ind white, could be a muscular free-hand adaptation of the 
lelicate webs of gold that highlight the veils of Byzantine 
Miadonnas. But the little that remains of the routine wisdom 
yf ancient recipes is done violence to by sustained improvisa- 
ion. Seen at arm’s length, the disjointed brushstrokes are only 
1 puzzling giant calligraphy. A far greater distance is needed 
yefore the walls are ready to disgorge their searing message. 
_ As to subject matter, compact diagonal columns of Heaven- 
ent fire are the one flaming accent in an otherwise colorless 
vorld, conjured mostly with moss green and corpse gray. A 
imid, vitiated echo of this burning red are the Phrygian caps 
vith which respectable-looking, masked bandits attempt in vain 
o deflect the well-aimed lightnings. Massive bookshelves, raised 
ike skeletal skyscrapers and shaken by the attendant earth- 
uake, pour out books and stacks of legal documents as if they 
vere wounded innards. On a high pedestal in front of a totter- 
. half-split palace of justice, Justice herself lolls through the 
onflagration, sword and.neck limp, snoring mouth agape. A 
t empty closet opens, and before its disclosed vacuum a 
tchen table parades as a legal bench. The Chair, stuffy with 
lush and gaudy with gold, lies upset, buried in a mounting 
ea of notaried papers curled by the flames. The inhabitants 
this, Orozco’s private planet, hide their judicial features 
hind safecrackers’ kerchiefs, weigh false the scales of justice, 
sronounce loaded decisions, or, less subtly, sock and bind poor 
lolescent orphans, gag and rope night watchmen, stuff a 
sti y picked loot inside bulging knotted sheets. 

One of Orozco’s latest mural ensembles, this one, like the 
thers, has the power to irritate layman_and art critic alike. 
Phe former resents the indecency latent in the totally unabashed 
xposure of romantic inspiration, fears the nugget of truth in- 


FTER TWO YEARS IN MEXICO CITY WORKING ON A HISTORY OF THE 
[EXICAN RENAISSANCE, CHARLOT IS TEACHING AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 


BY JEAN CHARLOT 


to burrow a sniffing way under the surface of an art work 
and retrieve with canine fidelity what influences, trends, and 
comparisons hide in there, is stopped still in his tracks by an 
originality not yet catalogued in history. 

José Clemente Orozco was born in 1882, in Zapotlan, State 
of Jalisco. His family mapped for him a career as an agrono- 
mist, and the willing youngster went to the Capital and won 
a diploma of agricultural engineer after three hard years at 
the Escuela de Agricultura de San Jacinto, D.F. 

Six years later Orozco, deciding belatedly for an artistic 
career, entered the Fine Arts School of San Carlos, sitting in 
class with moppets of seventeen. The art academy was a for- 
bidding place, its courses devised as an elaborate set of rungs 
and traps to smoothen to academic polish whatever individual 
asperities were the initial lot of the student. Orozco remained 
Orozco, yet remembers with gratitude the conventional grind 
that forced him to take stock of his innate mastery. After hav- 
ing drawn from the cast and from lithographic prints his share 
of noses, toes, and ears, he was admitted to life class. An 
elaborate stand could rotate the model, or raise her to succes- 
sive levels, bathed in alternating layers of diffused and _ re- 
flected lights by a panoply of bulbs and screens. Each pose 
lasted a month, and a photographer was called in to take a 
picture, against which paragon the students could correct devi- 
ations from nature in their drawings. 

The academy was only the quieter half of Orozco’s art edu- 
cation, important inasmuch as a thorough knowledge of per- 
spective and anatomy was the one safe way eventually to throw 
both overboard. More easily traceable in his present work is 
the other broader lesson that he gathered from the many sights 
of Mexico City, either taken in the raw, for which Orozco 
already showed a fondness, or transmuted, digested into an 
esthetic alloy by the masterly burin of the popular engraver, 
José Guadalupe Posada. 

Retailed by street peddlers, each one of Posada’s four thous- 
and prints illustrated some paroxysm of passion meant to smoke 
the penny out of the poor-man’s knotted kerchief. Sophisticates 
and the well-bred turned their noses up at his art in disdain. 
His street gazettes, gaudy color sheets, ghastly depictions of 
horrendous crimes, emotional renderings of passionate adven- 
tures, gave Orozco a feeling of delight as acute as was the tug 
at the heartstrings of the servant girls who were Posada’s con- 
stant buyers. To this day, Orozco shares in the older man’s 
esthetic philosophy that rated emotion above craft, cared little 
for the delicate balancings of abstract art and much for the 
intricacies of the human heart. 

It is through Mexican folk customs and folk art that the 
idea of death is so forcefully incarnated in Orozco’s work. Each 
year, on the Day of the Dead, Posada published a contemporary 
Dance of Death, where the powerful, the wealthy, the beautiful, 
the schemer, the soldier, the murderer, his victim, and the just 
plain poor met on equal footing, dined and wined in harmony, 
at last equalized further than fripperies down to their biological 
common denominator, the skeleton. 

Orozco’s further esthetic training spans in time the bloodiest 
era of the armed Revolution. The harsh, unartistic succession 
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BORDELLO SCENE, ca. 1913, oi! on paper. Collection Dr. Carillo. 


of political and military facts supplemented with its quota of 
lead and iron the still knowledge gathered at the academy and 
the romancing of penny sheets. The unseating and exile of 
Dictator Diaz, the enshrining of Madero as Savior and Presi- 
dent, the uprising of Felix Diaz, backed by artillery belching 
its shells on the Capital, the treason of Huerta, Madero’s as- 
sassination, the comeuppance of Huerta tumbling from the 
Presidential chair to a sick cot in a United States jail, the royal 
battle between Carranza, Zapata, and Villa, the whole newsreel 
with its obbligato of sluggings, lootings, shootings, rape, and 
arson, is the paradoxical background against which the delicate 
unfurling of Orozco’s adolescent genius asserted itself. 

Poet José Juan Tablada recorded in 1913 a visit to the 
painter’s lodgings: “The studio was a small room furnished 
with what accessories are indispensable to working and living, 
an easel, a table for colors, a bed, a washstand. On the walls 
and in portfolios the watercolors, pastels and drawings that are 
up to now the whole work of Orozco. . .. Woman is the per- 
petual theme of all these works. . . . Young women meet and 
kiss endearingly, furtive looks and affected gestures rehearse 
nascent perfidies, weapons are being assayed and sharpened 
for the coming duels of passion. .. . It is with reluctance that 
I close the portfolio of Claudines, with a last look at childish 
heads made larger by the coquettish note of a bow of ribbon, 
at bodies where sveltnesses and plenitudes express a first try 
at the mature form.” 

It is true that, if his watercolors of schoolgirls were all 
tenderness, Orozco was already sharpening boar-sized tusks in 
another genre. His Rabelaisian and Falstaffian cartoons, printed 
by successive opposition sheets, hounded impartially whichever 
man happened to sit in the Presidential chair, up to his custo- 
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marily violent unseating. Another set of early works is th 
series of bordello scenes, midway between the tenderness the 
informs his sketches of schoolgirls and the tiger claw wit 
which he lunged at the powerful. 

Orozco came late to mural painting, close to forty, am 
possessed of a strong personal style. Newspaper cartooning 
with its deadlines to wit and quick-faded political allusions 
water colors of gestures and postures surprised with a snapshe 
eye keyed to translate emotion into plastic play acting, wer 
up to then his trade-mark. They contrasted sharply with th 
manner of his fellow muralists, come to walls via cubism. Th 
cubist treated each easel picture as an architecture, built i 
patiently from the initial rectangle of the canvas, with a fait! 
amounting to fetishism in its four straight angles and fou 
straight lines. When cubist Diego Rivera turned muralist h 
did not have to change his point of view, only the scale of hi 
doings. Even the muralist’s scaffold proposed a well-know 
theme: verticals and horizontals and diagonals ordered a 
rigidly by function as a Juan Gris by logic. Instead of th 
somewhat meager postulate of the rectangular canvas, comple 
Mexican colonial architecture offered more intricate canons 
but the geometric principle remained the norm. 

Orozco had never been to Paris, had not experienced Parisiai 
training, could not validly lean in his mural work against th 
architectural tenets that ruled the modern art of the “twenties 
As is true of his whole life, neither was he eager to learr 
being somewhat skeptical of what his colleagues erected wit 
a great show of giant compasses and the stretching of chalke 
strings in lieu of giant rulers. 

When Rivera unveiled his first mural in March, 1923, Oroze 
wrote pertly, “Some verses are spelled very nicely and polishe 
magnificently, yet they are worth a peanut. Some painting 
boast of the golden proportions and that famous cubistic tech 
nique, they are worth another peanut.” 

Discounting the flippant wording, the comparison betwee 
painting and poetry comes naturally to Orozco at a time whe 
the more advanced critics and painters preferred to compat 
painting to scientific endeavours. To his Paris-anointed co 
leagues his romantic approach seemed a provincial flaw. An 
yet the quota of Parisian fashion present in some of those othe 
Mexican murals dates them as of the first third of the twentiet 
century, while the frescoes that Orozco painted at the sam 
time escape dating, so subjectively engrossed was he as to k 
impervious to the chant of the cubist siren. 

The negative creed quoted in front of a Rivera is soon con 
plemented by a positive one. Writes Orozco, on the eve of br 
ginning his career as a muralist (June, 1923): “My one them 
is HUMANITY; my one tendency is EMOTION TO A MAXIMUM 
my means the REAL and INTEGRAL representation of bodies, i 
themselves and in their interrelation.” 

So severely noble is this program as to seem incapable « 
human fulfilment; or let us say that Orozco, the budding m 
ralist, installs himself guilelessly in Michelangelo’s private per 

In his first frescoes painted in 1923-24, now mostly d 
stroyed, the artist elaborated on this statement. The hume 
body was their one subject-matter, stripped of racial tag 
stripped of clothing, stripped even of those nondescript drap 
that classical masters were too prudent to shun. “Time, tl 
present,” was waved aside as just another pettiness. Lan 
scape and accessories were X-ed out. 

In this first set of murals, Orozco took progressive stock. 
the possibilities of buon fresco, of the requirements of publ 
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orPSE, 1943, conte crayon and frottage. Collection Dr. Carillo. 


lastic elocution, and deepened as well his philosophical slant 
nm the world. With great conscience, he would scrape one morn- 
ng what he had done the day before, rework entire panels to 
nsure the paroxysm of emotion that was his avowed aim. The 
nore expressive of his thoughts, the more did the frescoes run 
ounter to what college students should believe of life. 

A morning in June, 1924, one year after Orozco had turned 
quralist, a mob of students armed with rotten eggs, sticks, and 
tones, assaulted and defaced the Preparatoria murals. Public 
pinion was largely with them. The newspapers, and even the 
ritics, excused the gangling iconoclasts on the ground that 
hey were “lovers of the beautiful driven to fury by the sight 
f these monsters.” To make sure that such outrage would not 
e repeated, an indignant government official dismissed the 
ainter and talked of pouring whitewash over the unfinished 
qurals. Now past forty, Orozco sought once again his liveli- 
ood in newspaper cartooning. 

From this forced interlude in his government-sponsored work 
ates the mural that he entitled “Omniscience,” painted for a 
rivate patron, Don Francisco Sergio Iturbe, owner of the 
ncient and beautiful Casa de los Azulejos. The climax of his 
lassical period, it is also an important statement on esthetics. 
| complements with forms what the artist had already said in 
ords, “Art is before all GRAcE. Where GRACE is not, there is 
© art. GRACE cannot be conjured by so-called cubistic recipes.” 
he core of this saying is a belief in old-fashioned inspiration 
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to be mastered only by spiritual experience. In the fresco, Grace, 
with commanding gesture, orders both Force and Intelligence, 
while her upturned face receives in turn the upper light. Her 
expression implies the medium’s state of passive expectancy, 
suggests that all effort to press a conscious logic upon the work 
in gestation can only injure those imponderables more vital to 
art than articulate laws. 

The series of wash drawings on revolutionary themes, more 
usually dated 1913-17, were drawn between 1926 and 1928. 
Critics who assume that this well-known series is contemporary 
with the events depicted, discount both the working habits and 
the mood of the artist. At the opposite pole from the Impres- 
sionist painter hunting for a motif and bagging it on the spot, 
Orozco needs turn his back on the model to see it clearly. This 
unphotographic strain made him paint delicate water colors 
with woman for a theme while the revolution staged before 
his eyes its bloodiest tableaux. Now, with peaceful reconstruc- 
tion deemed just around the corner, while politics exchanged 
pistol holsters for fountain pens, and their horses for swivel 
chairs, Orozco’s paradoxical retina chose to relieve in brusk 
black and white the colorful episodes of an earlier decade. 

In 1926, Orozco returned to the Preparatory School to finish 
its decoration. In a chastened mood, he abandoned the gigantic 
scale that he affected as a mural beginner, cast aside an earlier 
pride in craftsmanship and anatomical display. Instead of relish- 
ing godlike nudity, Orozco’s men now keep their shirts on. 
Once swollen torsos exhale their lungful of pride and cave in. 
The shrunken heroes go through valiant motions, strike, revolt, 
kill, and die, roll up their sleeves for peaceful endeavors, but 
the gesture lacks reach before, and fruit after, its apparent 
consummation. 


Orozco: Drawing from the model, ca. 1938, charcoal on paper. 


Letting go of accidentals, drawing and palette became audaci- 
ously simple. Orozco’s only model for this series of murals was 
the elderly mason that elbowed him day after day on the 
scaffold. Multiplied, his stout semblance mans a world of gray, 
vine black, terra rosa, ochre, and blueing blue. 

This superb series closes Orozco’s first period. Soon after, 
his artistic innocence suffered severe jolts. Feted in New York, 
touring Europe, commissioned to paint in Pomona and Dart- 
mouth, the painter now took conscious stock of idiosyncrasies 
in his work rationally unperceived up to then; paid tribute to 
Byzantine mosaics and puzzled at the Saxon world. Foreign 
respect forced recognition at home, where a substantial series 
of frescoes in Mexico City and Guadalajara round up his 
ceuvre to date. 

Official approval has at last pinned on Orozco its belated 
tokens and kudos. By Mexican law, a grand prize of 20,000 
pesos is awarded every five years to the one citizen outstanding 
in cultural pursuits, artist, writer, or scientist. Latest awarded 
prize went to Orozco, and with it a reception at the National 
Palace, and a handshake from the President of the Republic, 
underlined by the loud applause of choice guests. Soon after 
that, Orozco’s one-man show, arranged on a national scale, 
filled the great exhibition hall of the Palacio de Bellas Artes 
with bitter, corrosive, explosive plastic statements that over- 
powered their temporary habitat of polished marble columns, 
gilded balconies, and crystal chandeliers. 

This exhibition marks an important departure in its pres- 
entation. None of the great muralists of today had yet been 
shown in convincing fashion. The walls they paint cannot be 
moved, and the movable specimens of their work—geometric 
plans, studies from nature, tracings meant to transfer a design 
to the wall—are often informally jotted down on wrapping 
paper or on tracing paper; at the end of a day’s mural work, 
many sheets, maculated with fresco paint and soaked in lime 
water, crumple at the foot of the scaffold, to be trampled upon 
and carted away, more often to the refuse pile than to a col- 
lector’s home. In the case of Orozco, the artist and the officials 
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in charge of the exhibition wisely decided that his prelimina 
drawings and studies for the walls were of medullary imp 
tance. Orozco’s portfolios disgorged the drawings that he h 
saved through decades of mural work; hundreds of sketches } 
all kinds of paper and in all kinds of mediums; architectur 
notes and measurements, studies on the optical deformations 
which a drawing is subjected when drawn on the semisphe 
of a cupola, sets of studies of one limb or one gesture that sté 
with academic precision and end in ordered turmoil. Phot 
and photo-murals helped visualize the finished walls. It was 
beautiful show, even though—or because—it could not be ma 
to conform to the usual pattern of picture shows, where t 
repeated rectangles of gold frames induce in the spectator | 
automatic soporific respect for whatever it is that they fran 

To state that Cézanne painted apples is a somewhat meag 
clue to his art, for his scruple built a high China wall betwe 
what he painted and what confidence a scopolamine shot cou 


CIVIL WAR, executed ca. 1927, pen and India ink drawit 
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we induced. But a description of Orozco’s subject matter is 
levant to a study of his esthetic, for in his case, ideation, com- 
sition, and execution succeed one another so quickly as to be 
actically simultaneous. Where the Frenchman’s wisdom iso- 
tes subject matter from art and light from form and color, 
exican Orozco is quite satisfied to agglutinate nature and 
spiration, means and ends, in the same monochrome. shape- 
ss mess in which living organs are revealed under the sur- 
son's scalpel, so unlike the red, blue, and yellow wax organs 
at stuff anatomical dummies. 
When Orozco is at work, hieroglyphs of passion pour forth 
om his inner recesses onto wall or canvas, with not even a 
ause after birth to get accustomed to the new climate and new 
lieu, to be slapped and bathed and swaddled into rational 
lape, as are statements that are meant for public exposure. 
ather than from any strangeness or keenness of idea, the 
rength of his work comes from a total lack of make-up. 
Because of this, many critics, and more often his leftist 
jends whom he alternately raises to hope and sinks in despair, 
rand his thought as anarchistic. So it would be, and an old- 
ishioned bomb at that, thrown haphazardly and scattering its 
mall shot on such an expanded radius as to prove mostly in- 
fectual, if Orozco were only a scofler and a denier. 

Closest literary approach to his work is that of Leon Bloy, 
ho could impale his victim on hot words as efficiently as any 
evil on a cherry-red fork. If Bloy is recognized today as great, 
is not because of his attacks on personages now mostly for- 
otten, but because his constructive facet so immeasurably 
anscended his aggressiveness. Bloy’s—and Orozco’s—positive 
ith and positive vision are so radiant, even though jealously 
ept to themselves, as to make them all the more muscularly 
ust and vacuum and scour their private universe of the stains 
ad specks of all that, and of all those, that fell short of an ever- 
robbing ideal. 


Orozco the cartoonist could represent man in his variety, from 
president to pimp, from schoolgirl to prostitute. Man is still the 
theme of his later work, but the mature Orozco forgets the many 
masks, plows under the motley moral and psychological nuances. 
His murals are peopled with generalized man, as clustered, as 
naked, and intertwined, as putti in a Fragonard cartouche, but 
of a most bitter hue. So intense is Orozco’s preoccupation with 
man that landscape is reduced to a shorthand version, even in 
country scenes, and his few still lifes are anthropomorphic. 
A late, lange tempera features a kitchen cabbage that becomes a 
human cranium, while the curling edges of leaves mimic a 
crown of laurels, and the whole becomes a comment on the per- 
ishable nature of fame. 

This obsession with man is not eulogistic, for the artist 
admits, in fact secretly relishes, the shortcoming of his subject. 
Yet he is not a true pessimist, for in his paintings man, how- 
ever cruelly frustrated, never ceases to affirm potentialities of 
grandeur. Religious themes become increasingly prevalent over 
satirical ones. In the early Saint Francis series, in the Martyr- 
doms and the Golgothas that he paints today, Orozco’s positive 
affirmation of faith is nonetheless impressive for being uncon- 
sciously uttered and consciously denied. 

One should not prejudge that a belief in God would soothe 
the artist’s frenzy. Of the type of faith that is conceived as a 
social appendage to gracious living, Orozco gave an unflattering 
comment in his “Father God,” who holds a geographical globe 
instead of the medieval macrocosm, winks the rich into Heaven 
and shoos the poor off to Hell. Far from a salve, faith is for 
him a means of enlarging to God’s size man’s distresses, a point 
of view that coincides instinctively with the one cogent reason 
advanced by theology to usher in the Passion. Translating the 
Magnificat into Mexican terms—‘“He has humbled the proud 
and exalted the meek”—Orozco expects to witness in a next 
world the longest and best of all revolutions. 


rozco: APOCALYPSE, 1944, detail of the fresco in the Church of Jesus, Mexico City. 
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Lipton: THE MORTAL CAGE, 1947, bronze, 20” long. Recently exhibited at the Wildenstein Gallery. 


SOME NOTES ON MY WORK 


MY work grows morphologically from the web of my experi- 
ence. The dynamics of historical flow, the ironies of peace 


and conflict, a better way of life for men—these things absorb 
me. I am convinced that the anatomy of the mind, and the 
physiological balance of health are inextricably interwoven 
with patterns of culture and with the development of tradi- 
tions and creativity in art. I like to believe that my work flows 
from such things; not didactically, but sensuously. 

Inventiveness of sculptural concepts interests me not merely 
as a striving for newness or novelty, but as the realization of 
a total personality, a reaching down into introspective levels, 
and a by-product of fulfilment. Of necessity such work cannot 
be sweet, nice, ideal, or always pleasant. Meeting the challenge 
of contemporary art and life, it must in the main be provoe- 
ative, searching, harsh, and tragic. 

To communicate successfully such tensions of inner and 
outer reality, the imaginative construction must evoke experi- 
ences beneath the visual surface. My plastic strivings always 
seem to build themselves around a core of evolutionary reality. 
They are never self-conscious platonic essences, that is— 
universal analogies of form trying to parallel prehistoric 
sculpture, primitive sculpture, or other modern plastic ideas. 
They find their birth in the subconscious, the instinctive, the 
mental, the moral, the sensory. 

° 
SEYMOUR LIPTON HAS RECENTLY BEEN INCLUDED IN THE INVITATION 
SHOW OF THE FEDERATION OF MODERN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS. 
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In these past two years a new developmental, unplannec 
has grown from the substance of past work and experienc: 
I have been finding the Paleozoic in man. The dinosaur an 
its bones have come alive to me. The bud, the core, the sprin; 
the darkness of earth, the deep animal fountainhead of man 
forces are what interest me most as the main genesis ¢ 
artistic substance. The old bones are moving again in a ne 
body, a new organism. 

I am only in part concerned with prehistoric sculptu 
(with its rude simple forms) or primitive sculpture (wit 
its geometric directness) as a means to express the unde 
neath in man. I believe it is largely an anachronism in a 
to place the main focus of esthetic direction on a form: 
theme stemming from a society of long ago. However, I ¢ 
recognize the formal values and subconscious energies of pr 
historic and primitive sculptures as stimulants to my wor 

Thorns, bones (ancient and modern), sharp tensions, tusk 
teeth, and harsh forms develop and grow together in varyin 
ways as new beings of sculptural existence evoking imag 
and moods of the primordial insides of man—all towards 
passionate intensity underlying the meaning of modern ma 

The tensions in man as an individual and social being, tl 
blind energies and sudden momentary clairvoyances all stru 
gle along to achieve a fruition, some balance, some steac 
vision. These harsh tensions, dramatic or lyrical, are a bas 
reality in man, This is the realism that I am trying to get 
in sculptural language. 
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FAMINE, 1946, lead construction, 56” high. 


Lipton: mo.ocH, 1946, bronze, 19” high. 
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MILLS, STRICKLAND, AND WALTER: 
THEIR ADVENTURES IN A WORLD OF SCIENCE 


FIRE alarm bells were ringing before noon on the 24th of 
September, 1877. Two-horse hitches came pounding through 
the broad avenues of Washington City, their ladder-carriages 
swinging, their copper boilers aglitter. Cinders borne on a 
brisk breeze from. the south fell among the populace, fast 
gathering at Ninth and G Streets, as smoke in dense clouds 
erupted from the roof above. The United States Patent Office 
was on fire. 

But the crowd was positive the Patent Office could never 
burn. Of course government buildings had burned in the past, 
but they were old-fashioned. This building was different. Many 
a bystander could recall when the south wing was begun, 
before the Panic of °37; most remembered the completion 
of the huge U before the War; and all but the youngest had 
seen the north wing finally closed in, a mere ten years past. 
Why, it was Modern. . 

Since the beginning, newspapers had been proclaiming it 
safe. Congressmen had long used it as an argument for 
protection elsewhere. Guidebooks by Force and by Mills had 
assured a generation of visitors that “the government now 
erects only fireproof edifices,” or that the Patent Office “is 
thoroughly fire-proof in its construction.” And who should 
know better than the author of Mills’ Guide to the Capitol. 

He was, after all, the same Robert Mills who had been ap- 
pointed by President Jackson to supervise the construction 
from a design by William Parker Elliot and Ithiel Town. Yet 
for all Mills’ first-hand information, here was the Patent Office 
unmistakably on fire, with flames bursting from the topmost 
windows of Thomas U. Walter’s later west wing and spreading 
around the roof toward Edward Clark’s last wing at the north. 

Water there was available and aplenty, gushing into the city 
reservoir from the Great Falls of the Potomac through the 
stone aqueduct designed and built by Captain Montgomery C. 
Meigs during his association with Walter as engineer for the 
Capitol Extension. Somewhere inside the Patent Office were 
filed the papers covering Meigs’ improvement on the lowly 
fire-plug. Indeed the city had once installed a few of that model. 
But not his nor any other hydrant in Washington carried a 
head of pressure sufficient to reach the top of so very tall a 
building. At that corner the ground sloped down, putting the 
fire some eighty feet above the street, and all of twenty above 
the highest rise of Potomac water. Flames in the loft cut off 
all approach to the water-tank of the plant conservatory. Only 
meager streams could be sent up to the hosemen by the shiny 
steam-pumpers throbbing below. 

- With the arrival of fresh aid from Baltimore and Alexandria, 
the crisis of the fire was safely passed by mid-afternoon. Long 
before that, however, thin copper sheeting—only one-fortieth 
of an inch of protection—had melted off the roof of the west 
and north wings; and wrought iron trusses inevitably buckled 

ee 
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throughout both wings, to sag down with the iron ceiling int 
sinuous heaps upon the marble floor. 

Miraculously, so it seemed to the crowd, the flames hac 
stopped short of Mills’ south wing and Walter’s east; ye 
those were the oldest, without any modern fireproof iron what 
soever. Could it be that iron was not fireproof after all: 
Impossible. . . . Everyone credited the hardy firemen with 
having saved the remainder of the building, and their effort: 
had indeed kept the wooden roof over those two sides fron 
serious harm. Nevertheless, the south and east wings hac 
escaped destruction not because of the firemen’s valor, no: 
because of the deluge from the combined pumpers, nor be 
cause of the direction the breeze was blowing, nor even be 
cause of the wooden rain-gutter cover where fell the initia 
spark. The south and east wings alone stood undamaged eithe: 
by fire or by water because they were vaulted in brick anc 
hydraulic mortar every inch of the way to the roof. 

What had this catastrophe to do with the arts, and especially 
with three so-called Grecians such as Mills, Strickland, anc 


‘Walter? One might say—everything. For implicit in the scen 


lay all the forces that had activated these men of the art: 
down to 1877. Their powers of imagination were stretchec 
to the utmost to keep pace with the flooding ingenuity o 
scientific invention which was recorded in the files of thi: 
very Patent Office. It had made necessary, and had partially 
paid for, the extension of its first wing into four, and hac 
influenced the choice of materials and changing constructior 
methods for each successive wing. These budding imagination: 
had been crushed in the early years of the century by delay: 
and restrictions arising from the Embargo and Mr. Madison’: 
War; by the search throughout a democratic young natior 
for someone or some group with the requisite wealth and per 
ception to foot the bill for their creative visions; by local com 
petition from the master-craftsmen, with whose contractual un 
dertakings their own specialized services of design and superin 
tendence were all too frequently confused in the public mind 
Theirs became years when statesmanship lapsed into “prac 
tical” politics; when men who laid bricks or mixed morta: 
or raised scaffolds cannily tried out the gains to be achieve 
by trade organization; when appropriations shrank as build 
ing costs swelled, and investigations ensued. Finally again ther 
was war. From the rumblings of nullification and secession dur 
ing the lifetime of Mills and Strickland came the inevitabl 
explosion while Walter was the height of his powers. 

No man could have lived through that mercurial half-centur 
unshaped by its forces; much less, the ones who sought pro 
fessional recognition as men of the building arts. They ha 
early been looked on askance as too practical, by men lon; 
established in the genteel professions of the cloth, the b 
and the scalpel; then held suspect of impracticality by 
individuals of politics and commerce and industry. 

Small wonder that these men of the building arts, ve 
both by inclination and necessity, signed themselves 
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Architect and Engineer,” again “Engineer and Architect.” 
hey were whole men, interested and active in whatever needed 
oing in their time; and they designed whole buildings, never 
solated facades. Heating, ventilating, lighting, and acoustics 
ere as close within their province as constructive design, 
culpture, and painting. Everything they did was in the large 
iew. Had a canal to be dug for navigation? Well then, let 
t be designed to provide incidentally for civic fountains, fire 
rotection, street cleaning, sewage disposal, mill power, and 
rrigation; and publicized in print to instruct men of nar- 
ower view. Here were the regional planners of their day. 
\t their hands, the arts of building were means to great ends; 
n their minds, all those arts were but one. As the native- 
orn understudies of B. Henry Latrobe, Robert Mills and 
William Strickland had observed early and late the virtues of 
ersatility. In his first American office they turned handily 
rom water colors to water supply, from canal to Capitol, for 
yrojects anywhere between New York and New Orleans. 

On their own, it was the same. No task was too monumental, 
one too minute. Dr, Thornton, issuing in 1811 a pamphlet 
yf instructions for prospective patentees, listed both Mills and 
strickland—along with such familiar figures as George Had- 
field, Philip Hooker, and Alexander Parris—among_thirty- 
four artists in various parts of the country to whom applica- 
jon might well be made for patent drawings “executed in a 
very handsome style,” while in 1815 the two men were bracketed 
with Thomas Sully and others as painters. 


Mills was Secretary—as Thomas Jefferson was President, 
and Latrobe a Vice-president—of the Columbian Society of 
Artists, which had held its first annual exhibition in Phila- 
delphia in 1811; and Strickland, an Academician of the 
Society, was probably the author, in 1815, of The Art of 
Drawing, Colouring and Painting Landscapes, in Water Col- 
ours. Yet before the War of 1812 each young “artist” already 
had at least one completed building to his credit in Phila- 
delphia. And the boom year of 1816 saw “painter” Mills in 
the role of President and Chief Engineer of the Baltimore 
Water Company, eking out his income with a bewildering 
assortment of other enterprises: the design of a canal near 
Richmond, of the Courthouse and other projects in that city; 
in Baltimore, the Washington Monument, the First Baptist 
Church, and some road surveys; a long series of furnace instal- 
lations there, including one for Rembrandt Peale’s Museum; 
experiments with painter Peale looking toward illumination 
with gas; and consultation with Peregrine Williamson over his 
machine for separating garlic from wheat. 

The talents of Mills and Strickland far outweighed any cur- 
rent demand for purely architectural services; and the ac- 
ceptable scale of fees 


ranging from five dollars for a patent 
drawing to a very few hundred for an entire building— 
scantily balanced the needs of a household, even before the 
depression of 1819. The °20’s were to find each man securely 
employed by his native state on canal surveys and construc- 
tion—Mills in South Carolina, and Strickland in Pennsylvania. 


Frontispiece from AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF NORTH AND WEST HALLS IN THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE BUILDING. 
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Interior of the North Wing, U. 8S. Patent Office Model Room, as 


As designers in stone, both Mills and Strickland made occa- 
sional essays into Gothic detail, like their preceptor before 
them. For the most part, however, it was the austerity of La- 
trobe’s Greek surfaces which they preserved, no less in the stark 
masonry of the country’s aqueducts and bridges than in the 
ashlar walls of its public edifices. Greek orders proportioned 
according to Stuart and Revett they certainly did employ—and 
lesser men copied, but through the magnificent vaulted corri- 
dors and rooms of their buildings flowed a reasoned orderli- 
ness of space, a modern amplitude and variety and convenience 
in its firm enclosure, as nearly related to Thomas Jefferson’s 
Roman precedent as to Greek. And Mills had, as a youth, lived 
at Monticello. 

The stylistic aggregate—molded by the universal Romantic 
enthusiasm for all things Classic or Gothic or Egyptian or far 
away in any other time or place—came to be misnamed the 
“Greek Revival” by an imitative generation that often failed 
to see past its nostalgic temple-porticoes. But in the hands of 
Latrobe’s disciples and their gifted contemporaries (as Talbot 
Hamlin has so tellingly illustrated in his Greek Revival Archi- 
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it appeared on the day after the fire of September 24th, 1877 


tecture in America) the movement was a revival chiefly in tha 
it gave new life to the sound, underlying principles of unifie 
design and structure set forth by the master. Strickland taugh 
them to his pupil, Walter, who in turn urged upon his own con 
“oftener aim to think as the Greek 
thought, than to do as the Greeks did.” In 1877, two wings 0 
the -Patent Office 
Walter 


Paradoxically, the other two wings lay ravaged because © 


temporaries that they 


one supervised by Mills, one completed b 
stood intact because of the precepts of Latrobe. 


an alert experimentalism akin to Latrobe’s own—a willingnes 
to adopt new materials as soon as their worth could be sensed 
and before their best values could be mathematically ascet 
tained, Latrobe had been quick to use metals, for example 
They seemed to him an imperative necessity, especially i 
pneumatic and hydraulic operations. For those he must hav 
the latest development anywhere. He decried the woode 
boilers of the country’s few steam-engines, and pleaded th 
cause of the sole American copper mine. There being next t 
no foundries in production in 1804, he imported for Philade 
phia the country’s first cast iron water mains, replacing th 
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wooden ones recently laid. Two years later he was substituting 
sheet-iron “prepared at my own ee mills” for the slate roof 
of the President’s House, because “the iron was ready, and 
philosophical experiments are always of service to the nation.’ 
As a rule, however, his buildings were designed primarily in 
masonry; though he extolled the smiths and founders as “true 
sons of Vulcan,” their forges and furnaces as worthy of “the 
visits of the arts and graces.” 

It remained for men who lived longer than Latrobe and were 
more plentifully supplied by home-industry, to exploit metals 
fully as a decorative and structural medium for building. 
Charles Bulfinch—early to use Paul Revere’s first American 
sheet-copper, and always one to give heed to promising inno- 
vations—clipped an 1819 bulletin about “Mr. Strickland,” and 
his “new improvement in Windows, now used in all the great 
buildings in Europe—viz. the Frame & Sash... to be of 
Brass (instead of wood) which is everlasting in durability, is 
ornamental, and will be a safe guard to the [Second] Bank” 
of the United States in Philadelphia, later the Custom House. 

Unlike Strickland, Mills never left the United States to see 
metals employed for “the great buildings in Europe.” The 
subsequent, if not consequent, divergence in material interest 
of the two men became markedly apparent by the 1830’s. Mills, 
the untraveled, turned toward perfecting what he had already 
learned from Latrobe; and, by substituting for common lime 
a hydraulic cement, produced shell-thin masonry construction 
of an almost monolithic solidity, forecasting the results later 
to be obtained with poured concrete. Mills’ light stone walls 
consumed the minimum of a building’s valuable interior space; 
yet they provided adequate abutment for his delicately devel- 
oped brick vaults set in hydraulic mortar. The lateral thrusts 
were reduced through the independent strength given the web 
surfaces by a complete frosting-over with the same mortar. 
_ Mills, in 1836, was by no means the first to discover the 
cheap, native hydraulic cement. A similarly effective material, 
capable of hardening under water like pozzuolana, had been 
developed in 1756—for the first time since the Fall of Rome— 
by one of Latrobe’s own masters, John Smeaton, to make pos- 
sible the erection of his Eddystone Light, completed three years 
later. But no American before Mills seems to have dared employ 
it for polite building, beyond pointing up the stone-joints after 
the common mortar had set. Mills joyfully used it for Treasury 
and Patent Office by the thousands of barrels, from the founda- 
tions to the crowns of the topmost vaults. And amidst anguished 
wails from Congressional Cassandras, Mills’ quick-setting hy- 
draulic mortar enabled both buildings to be partially occupied 
ahead of completion—a tangible saving not only in material 
cost, but in space rental elsewhere. Something new in construc- 
os had definitely entered the great American race against time. 

Both Walter and Parris made dubious reports to Congress 
bout the ultimate strength of Mills’ walls and vaults as late as 
1838. Strickland, however, declared in 1839 that he had never 

n a stronger building than the Treasury; and the Patent 
Office fire of 1877 was to vindicate the judgment of both of 
atrobe’s disciples. As Quartermaster-General Meigs reported, 
n investigation after the fire, Mills’ south wing and Walter’s 
ast had been “designed to stand for centuries”—like eis 
wn Washington Aqueduct, inscribed “ESTO PERPETUA.” 

Tn contrast to Mills, the traveled Strickland, already a com- 
yetent engraver and maker of aquatint plates, turned toward 
etal for building as well. Less than a decade after the success 
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f his brass “Frame & Sash,” he was exploring not only the_ 


decorative but the structural possibilities of cast iron. Little 
was known mathematically about its physical properties, for 
higher analysis of that sort was still in the cradle. Iron was 
generally believed to be the one ideal fireproof material of 
the future, as masonry vaults had been of the past. It could not 
be touched off like wood; ergo, it must be incombustible. That 
it behaved like taffy if overheated by nearby combustibles, was 
a crying fact as yet unheard. Few men, either, had the vaguest 
conception of its formal significance in and of itself. Iron was 
simply a cheap, light, elastic, and durable substitute for tradi- 
tional wood and masonry, and the dernier cri in the building 
arts. It was Modern. Only at a later day would it come to 
represent the tensile half of that material development toward 
reinforced concrete for which Mills’ field of interest would 
provide the essential complement, both in strength under com- 
pression and in protection against corrosion and heat. But 
neither Strickland nor Mills nor anyone else was yet prepared 
to foresee that advantageous combination of steel and Portland 
cement toward which men were groping. Experimentation 
would have to precede scientific knowledge, as it so often has. 

Strickland, not Mills, was the man singled out by professional 
commentators from abroad—such as Guillaume-Tell Poussin 
and David Stevenson—when they returned home to write vol- 
umes on incredible progress in American internal improve- 
ments. Furthermore, Strickland was close behind the Europeans 
in accepting cast iron for use in polite building, both outside 
and in. He had scarcely got back from England to publish his re- 
port of 1826 for the organization that sent him over—the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Promotion of Internal Improvements— 
when cast iron columns appeared on the exterior of his United 
States Naval Asylum in Philadelphia, 1827-32. And a paper 
project of 1843—the very year of Labrouste’s Bibliotheque Ste.- 
Genevieve in Paris—called for cast iron columns to be displayed 
openly on the interior of a United States government building. 
Each of the twenty, with its base and capital, was to be twelve 
feet high, and to weigh one ton. Similarly substantial and more 
frankly structural were to be the cast iron roof trusses of the 
grand span. Strickland unwittingly disclosed that the serial 
manufacture of parts was still tentative through his liberal allow- 
ance for blacksmiths at the site, who were expected to take up 
considerable time in filing down the several members of each 
truss to assure a neat fit, before securing them in place with 
screws, nuts, and bolts. 

Strickland’s erstwhile pupil, Walter, likewise accepted the 
challenge of iron. Even his superb classic vaults in Girard 
College, Philadelphia, had their lateral thrusts taken up with 
54-foot iron bands embedded in the walls; and sealed in with 
them, under controlled conditions, were the maximum and 
minimum thermometers with which Walter painstakingly tested 
the behavior of both materials through the summer heat and 
winter cold of 1836-37, to prove scientifically that no “evil 
could possibly result” from seasonal expansion and contrac- 
tion. It was the very time when Mills was strengthening his 
thin vaults in Washington with hydraulic mortar. In 1849-52, 
Walter frankly stabilized the Gothic vaults in his east wing of 
the Patent Office after the Italian manner, with iron tie-rods 
left out in plain sight; although just before visiting Europe in 
1838 he had scorned such exhibition as “unquestionably an 
opprobrium to architecture.” Meanwhile, assisted by librarian 
John Jay Smith, of the Library Company of Philadelphia, he 
had published in 1846 a four-volume guide to aid craftsmen 
in the use of metal. 
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It was hardly that Walter was incapable of building in 
masonry. Son of a mason, he himself had been certified a master 
bricklayer by 1825, while Strickland was away in England. What 
was more, next to Major George W. Whistler, the painter’s 
father, who built a railroad for the Czar in 1842, Walter was 
apparently the first man in the building arts ever summoned 


from the United States for professional consultation overseas, 
and on a masonry job to boot. That was in 1843, when he was 
invited to design the breakwater that he completed for the 
independent government of Venezuela in 1845, just in time to 
shelter the first Spanish warship in a quarter of a century to 
salute peaceably Bolivar’s old port of La Guaira. Walter knew 
masonry as well as his predecessors, and if anything more 
intimately, 

But by the 1850’s, massive vaults—even the delicately de- 
veloped ones of Mills and the rest—seemed as cumbersome 
and plodding as ox-carts. Nothing about them was in the least 
expressive of the new urban age of crowded quarters, me- 
chanical industry, and swift transportation. Space and speed 
both had become essential. Walter only echoed the temper and 
tempo of his times, when he wrote proudly in 1852 of his 
spectacular buff and gilt Library of Congress in the west front 
of the Capitol, “Nothing combustible enters in any way into 
its construction. . . . The whole of this immense iron room 
will . . . have been cast, fitted, and put up in less than six 
months. . . .” All had been done in Washington. For men 
inured in making shift for years while stone was quarried, cut, 
shipped, laid up, and carved, and months after that while com- 
mon mortar slowly hardened, such a feat as Walter’s verged 
on the superhuman. Here was spacious breadth against future 
congestion, and another material entry in the race against time. 

Even before this decorative tour de force was occasioned 
by the Capitol fire of 1851, its designer had in contemplation 
a structural novelty as well. Although William Kelly, in 
America, and Henry Bessemer, in England, were still a few 
years short of converting iron cheaply into steel, newly available 
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From Joseph West Moore’s 
PICTURESQUE WASHINGTON, 1884. 


on both sides of the Atlantic were rolled shapes in wrought. 
iron of efficient section, such as I-beams. The Patent Office 
observer at the Great Exhibition of 1851 in the Crystal Palace 
had not yet returned from London with the latest word on: 
metal construction, when Walter projected for his west wing 
of the Patent Office the wrought iron trusses that were to: 
support its roof (until overheated in 1877) and the iron ceiling: 
to be suspended over the unbroken expanse of its block-long: 
gallery above the conventional vaults of its lower stories. As: 
it came to be built, in 1852-56, his former pupil and long-time: 
assistant, Edward Clark, supervised the erection. 

Clark was the one called upon in 1856 to design the fourth 
wing to the north. The younger man—destined to succeed 
Walter in 1865 as Architect of the Capitol—did not, as one 
might hope, produce for a grand finale at the Patent Office any 
cast iron frame like that supporting James Bogardus’ building 
of 1854 for Harper and Brothers in New York. Rather he 
compelled the four-foot-thick walls to go on carrying all the 
responsibility as usual, with no co-operation from any iron 
columns. But in the floors he allowed thin, segmental barrel- 
vaults of brick to spring lightly from the bottom flange of 
one wrought iron girder to the next, sharing all the stresses. 
The device was not new. Watt, the inventor of the steam- 
engine, and his colleague, Boulton, had employed it in England 
half a century before for the Salford factory, using cast iron; 
Parris had recommended it in cast iron and brick for the 
Treasury in 1838; and it was popular with the French. Never- 
theless it was not only new but bold for, polite building in 
America—the sort of thing to be looked for later in progressive 
Chicago, not in conservative Washington. 

No matter whether current theory or wartime economy dic- 
tated this advance—the building was not completed until 1867 
—Clark’s combination of iron and brick resisted the intense 
heat of the 1877 fire almost as well as the old-fashioned 
masonry vaults. And from that vital combination to actual ferro- 
concrete in America was only a matter of a decade or two. 
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The changes in material and methods had been radical. No 
mger did the stately Greek walls of the Patent Office have 
uch more than a tolerant relationship with the structure. 
he pilasters, formerly cited as an aid in abutting the lateral 
rusts of the vaults, continued their promenade in meaning- 
ss independence of the iron girders resting lightly behind 
em. Thus by the critical 1850's, the philosophies of practi- 
oner and client alike were permeated with the insidious delu- 
on from which architecture still suffers, that an imposing 
icade is Art, any other element mere embarrassing necessity. 

By Walter’s time, then, the firm union of design and struc- 
re which characterized every project that Latrobe ever 
yuched, had disintegrated into a confusion of stylistic surface 
nd misunderstood material. Not Latrobe’s sound precept but 
is adventuresome spirit had carried the day. 

Lamentable though it was, the divorce of design and struc- 
ire at that stage of technological development was as inevitable 
s their eventual reunion will be in another. So also was the 
ivided product of Latrobe’s ardent professionalism. He, and 
fills and Strickland in their early life, seldom if ever con- 
idered themselves architects “and also” engineers, as they are 
0 often described. They performed the functions associated 
ith those now sepzrate professions, not in different regions and 
ifferent years, but in the same place on the’same day, from 
our to hour, as their journals and letters and drawings abun- 
antly testify. They were whole men. 
But times altered, and the field of operations expanded be- 
ond any one man’s grasp. Scientific information was pooled 
or amateurs and professionals by the American Philosophical 
ociety, to which Latrobe, Strickland, and Walter were all 
lected; though Mills, perhaps because he wrote in 1814 ask- 
ng to be a member, never was. Mechanical ideas and materials 
jultiplied, and many men’s experiments came to be evaluated 
or others by such an all-embracing educational group as the 
Yanklin Institute of 1824, in which Strickland and Walter 
vere active. Specialized interests diverged, and tentative at- 
empts began to be made toward separate organizations for 
etting and maintaining professional standards, in America as 
n England. Such a one was the American Institution of Archi- 
scts of 1836—including among its score of “Professors,” 
thairman Strickland, and Secretary Walter—which faded away 

er the Panic of ’37. Such another was the preliminary Amer- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers of 1839, whose two-score Mem- 
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bers offered to admit as Associates both eminent machinists 
and architects; and elected as President B. H. Latrobe the 
younger. But that organization likewise vanished; the time was 
not yet ripe for association on a national scale. Nevertheless, 
the architect would soon be expected to draw pretty pictures; 
the engineer to contrive somehow to render them buildable. 

By the critical 1850’s the one profession of the whole man 
had avowedly divided into two camps, and further differentia- 
tion was imminent. The permanent American Society of Civil 
Engineers was instituted in 1852. And disciples of William 
Strickland, Architect and Engineer, became clearly defined 
either as Architects, like Gideon Shryock and Walter; or 
Engineers, like Samuel H. Kneass and John C. Trautwine. 
There was no longer any middle ground. 

One belligerent in the new arena was prompted to question 
whether “the architect has made a single advance in his art 
since the days of Pericles, [whereas] the colossal strides of 
the engineer are thundering in our ears on every side. . . .” 
While from the other corner, Walter, in accepting the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Harvard in 1857, responded on behalf 
of his colleagues, “The honors . . . you have been pleased 

. to attach to the Profession of Architecture, are even 
dearer to me than any personal distinction. . . .” 

That year, 1857, marked the adoption by the same col- 
leagues of Walter’s own suggestion for naming Richard Up- 
john’s new permanent organization the American Institute of 
Architects. And the venerable President, by the time the Patent 
Office burned in 1877, was this one-time master bricklayer who 
had grown with his times—Thomas U. Walter, LL.D., F.A.1.A. 

Implicit in the scene of the 24th of September, 1877, were 
all the forces that had activated these men of the arts down 
through the century. Unnoticed by the crowd, the fire had 
revealed the inescapable impact of scientific invention on the 
arts of building and on men of the building arts. Clearly visible 
through the flames were the two grave lesions accidentally in- 
flicted; for scientific invention, though it carried within itself 
the powers of healing, had shattered the unity of design and 
structure and wrenched apart the architect and engineer. The 
injuries inflicted then are healing only slowly in the gradual 
reunion of design and structure and the collaborative profes- 
sional ventures of our own day. 


The author’s sincere thanks are due to Dr. Agnes Addison Gilchrist for 
allowing the use of material from her forthcoming book on Strickland. 


ingravings from (left) KEIM’S ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK, 1875, and (right) Mary Clemmer Ames’ TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON, 1873. 
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MY THEORIES AND TECHNIQUES 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY art is of an explosive comptexity 
which, though confusing to the onlooker, is well suited to this 
era of the atom. Its many conflicting points of view, the 
diverging paths it explores, are truly a reflection of, and a 
comment on, the world we live in. For ours is a time of fer- 
ment, experiment, change—in science, politics, in every phase 
of man’s activities. We totter from the brink of disaster to the 
threshold of a greater command of nature, and vice versa. All 
values are transformed, interchanged, recreated. 

Many of the new techniques developed in our time have 
served the artist as a method of stimulating the imagination, 
of probing the unconscious, the submerged depths of which 


science has recently revealed. Montage, frottage, automatisms, 
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Boris Margo: GENETIC FIELD NO. 3, Cellocut, 16% x 19%, 
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monoprint, constructions—these are methods used by many ¢ 
us in the search for new ways of expressing ourselves in ar 

Science also offers us new materials from test tube and fac 
tory which are eagerly accepted in industry and the home, bu 
which the artist too often ignores. He persists in pouring hi 
new wine into old bottles. I am not suggesting that we repudiat 
the lessons of the past when I use the new materials in m 
work; where the old bottles prove better, they are most we 
come. But it is not surprising that new techniques can usuall 
be carried out in new materials. 

About sixteen years ago, | made some murals of sheet cellu 
loid and plastic. (They were designed to be lighted from th 
back.) When I made incised line drawings on small bits o 
these materials and printed from them, my interest in graphi 
art had begun. Next I used the dissolved celluloid on Prest 
wood for etched line or raised surfaces. I have since uses 
many other materials as well, but basically the graphic proces 
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SPACE SHIP, Cellocut, 151 x 2034”. 


which I have named ‘cellocut’ is the utilization of a varnish 
consisting of sheet celluloid dissolved in acetone. Plates made 
with this varnish can be either in intaglio or surface-printed. 
If the varnish is dissolved to pouring consistency, it can be 
applied to any flat surface. I have used Prestwood, tin, copper, 
zinc, aluminum, brass, celluloid, sandpaper. The surface can 
be worked: with etching or woodcut tools, and raised surfaces 
“may be added by using a thicker solution of varnish. To describe 
in any detail all the variations of this process which I have 
used so far would make this article rather lengthy. Experiment- 
ing with cellocut on many materials, or in combination with 
mordants and other graphic techniques, constantly leads to new 
problems and possibilities. For cellocut is so flexible that each 
plate presents its own physical approach, and one can modify 
the technique used so that it is sympathetic to his purpose. 

My own prints are not reproductions of sketches. | work on 
the plates as I do on my paintings, directly and spontaneously 
developing them. When working in color, I have used as many 
as fifteen plates for a single print. The plates for all colors 
are carried forward together. I make trial proofs constantly 
until the idea is clarified and completed. 
In the print prepared for the cover of this magazine, zinc 
plates were used with cellocut and soft-ground etching. There 
are two plates, the green and blue being printed separately. 
(Since they were designed for surface-printing, they could be 
handled by the commercial press. ) 
F Cellocut has tremendous possibilities. But a new technique 
is nothing in itself. Cellocut is one of the ways in which I 
have attempted to synthesize new technique, new form, and 
new content, to create symbols expressive of our time. 

_ My symbolism is orientated toward science, the machine; 
i ight, as well as nature. But I do not use the object and isolate 
s elements. It is not a merely esthetic balance that I seek. 
abstract, formal elements of which my picture is composed 
m ust interrelate, wear different attributes because of their juxta- 
position, express those phases of reality most significant to me. 


The machine—as form, as complexity, as fabricator of power, 
light, and myriad products, as a tool which helps man search 
through macrocosm and microcosm for knowledge, freedom, 
and the ultimate meaning of things—this symbol appears in 
many figurations in my work. Nature’s spectacles, the vast 
happenings in the sky, the stresses within the soul; these also 
demand expression. Light, the light of our time: the bulbs set 
like stars to reflect in darkened store-windows, the glare and 
fireworks of pouring steel, of arc-welding; this kind of light 
influences my work, appears in its symbols too. 

I have occasionally set up lumia (abstract compositions of 
random objects illuminated by an electric bulb, behind ground- 
glass) in order to study the effects of electric light. I*do not 
“copy” these arrangements, “copy” nature, 
but I paraphrase what I see, or use the visual result as a 
stimulus to the imagination. The forms thus created must be 
transposed to plate or canvas in such a way that they are 
moving, in both senses of the word: interrelated emotionally 
and spatially, so that they become the unpremeditated symbols 
of a new and valid idea. 

I might add, incidentally, that this approach toward art, and 
the use of material offered by science in both the physical and 
psychological realm, has been enthusiastically received by the 
students with whom I have worked. It is my experience that 
the younger generation, so well integrated with its time, not 
only responds to such work but is able to express eloquently 
its own enormous emotion-energy through such a psychological 
approach and the use of contemporary materials. 

Art has always been expressed through symbols, from the 
thunderbolt to the cross, from the huntress’s bow to Veronica’s 
veil, the star of Bethlehem to—perhaps?—the new star-symbol 
of the atom. Today the artist creates his own symbols, his own 
mythology. But to do so he needs new technique, new form, 
new content. Based on the experience and mysteries of the past. 
using the knowledges of today, he can help to point the way 
to a future of peace and human dignity. 


any more than I 
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Winthrop Chandler: CAPTAIN SAMUEL CHANDLER, oil 


, 96x50", with battle scene in background. Collection Mrs. Robert Child Paine.: 
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WINTHROP CHANDLER: 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARTISAN PAINTER 


sIKE every war, the American Revolution was a volcanic 
ruption of forces that had long been seething and augmenting 
inderground. The English maritime laws and the Boston Tea 
arty were not causes, but rather symptoms, of profound 
naladjustments. The Tories, who supported the aristocratic 
deas that had been dominant during most of the Colonial 
yeriod, were being challenged by new men with new ideas of 
vhat a state should be. Again typically, the war did not by 
tself achieve a solution. A quarter of a century was to 
lapse between the Declaration of Independence and the in- 
guration of Jefferson, when at last the social implications 
yf the Revolution were realized. From then on, American 
yolicies and philosophies were established, not by a narrow 
group, but by that multitudinous and prosperous middle class 
which was the human harvest of the settling of America. 

The rise of a proud and self-conscious bourgoisie could 
1o0t help having a profound effect on portrait art. During 
he Colonial period, only social and economic leaders had 
resumed, as a general rule, to have their features perpetuated 
ym canvas. This was true of sitters for unsophisticated as 
vell as sophisticated artists. Like John Smibert, the London- 
rained artistic leader, the house painter Joseph Badger de- 
ineated primarily rich merchants, ministers of city churches, 
mportant attorneys, and, of course, their ladies. 

After 1800, however, increasing prosperity and population 
‘reated a mass market for portraiture. While Thomas Sully 
vas recording society beauties in their mansions, along lesser 
horoughfares less publicized and conventionally trained 
yorkmen were immortalizing green-grocers’ daughters. From 
vagons on country roads, itinerant artists knocked on farm- 
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RT, “AMERICAN PAINTING: FIRST FLOWERS OF THE WILDERNESS.” 
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house doors, There was a fundamental difference between the 
artistic patterns typical of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. During the earlier period all painters, whatever their 
background and training, served a single dominant social 
group and thus competed with one another. But in the nine- 
teenth century the artisan-painters, the so-called primitives, 
had their own independent market among simple people. 
Although they competed among themselves, they could afford 
to ignore the competition of national academicians. 

Since the forces that produced Jeffersonian America spread 
their roots back to the Revolution and before, we should 
expect to find isolated instances of eighteenth-century artisan- 
painters existing under conditions more typical of the nine- 
teenth century. Such a workman was Winthrop Chandler, 
whose all-but-forgotten paintings, recently exhumed by Nina 
Fletcher Little, were exhibited at the Worcester Art Museum 
during April and May, 1947. 

Chandler’s brief and tragic career may be summarized 
on the basis of Mrs. Little’s competent researches, which fill 
a complete issue of ART IN AMERICA (April, 1947). He was 
born on April 6, 1747, near Woodstock in the northeastern 
corner of Connecticut. His father, a prosperous farmer, died 
when he was seven. During 1762 he seems to have entered 
on an apprenticeship, perhaps to a decorative painter and 
gilder in Boston. Eight years later he executed in Woodstock 
portraits of the local minister and his wife, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Ebenezer Devotion. He limned other local worthies; bought 
and sold land; and married the daughter of another minister. 
Despite a modest inheritance, by 1775 he was already strug- 
eling with debts. Moving to Worcester, Mass., in 1785, he 
advertised himself as a house painter, but the only documentary 
evidence of his activity there is a record that he painted and 
gilded “the vain and balls belonging to the Cort house.” 


evolutionary battle scene. Detail from the background of the Chandler portrait, Woodstock, Connecticut. (See opposite page.) 


During 1789, his wife returned to his parents, taking her 
furniture with her; in a few months she was dead of tuber- 
culosis, The five children were distributed to the homes of 
various relatives, and Chandler moved to Thompson Town- 
ship near Woodstock. A tax abatement for the artist was asked 
because he was “poor, diseased, and insolvent,” and four 
months before his death on July 29, 1790, he deeded all his 
remaining property to Thompson as “full compensation for 
their cost and trouble in providing for and taking care of 
said Winthrop Chandler, in his sickness and funeral, etc.” 
After the funeral had taken place according to schedule, the 
Massachusetts Spy published an obituary (August 19, 1790): 
“By profession he was a house painter, but many good like- 
nesses on canvas shew he could guide the pencil of a limner. 
He left a manuscript which discovers that he had merit as a 
botanist—many plants, the growth of this his native country, 
are in this manuscript, not only well delineated, but accurately 
and botanically described—The world was not his enemy; 
but, as is too common, his genius was not matured on the bosom 
of Encouragement.—Embarrassment, like strong weeds in a 
garden of delicate flowers, checked his enthusiasm and dis- 
heartened the man.—Peace to his manes!” 

Chandler’s professional career was brief; he worked ob- 
scurely and without success. Mrs. Little writes: “Chandler did 
not travel the countryside seeking commissions. . . . The ma- 
jority of his sitters were members of his own family, while a 
few were neighbors from adjacent towns. Indeed, we do not 
know of a single identified picture whose owner was not con- 
nected with the artist, either as a relative or family friend.” 
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REV. EBENEZER DEVOTION, oil, 55 x 43%, 


Here was a career completely opposite in a worldly sense 
from that of his slightly older contemporary, John Singleton 
Copley, who earned fame and a fine income by depicting the 
leading citizens of Boston. Yet there are many resemblances 
between the work of the rural artisan-painter and the metro- 
politan master. Particularly in their psychological reaction 
to the human animal, the two artists were closely allied. 
But this does not demonstrate that Chandler did, as was 
rumored, serve an apprenticeship in Boston, or that he was 
familiar with Copley’s work. 

Too often we attempt to explain a painter altogether in 
terms of other painters. A genealogical study of esthetic 
forebears, which concerns itself only with personal influences, 
is a fallacious historical method, if a popular one. Should we 
think of a dead artist as a living human being, we would: 
realize that he was swayed by innumerable forces. True, 
Chandler was familiar with the dominant artistic movements! 
of his time, but it is impossible to determine exactly how, 
he came by this familiarity. He may have read books on art; 
he may have seen pictures hanging on domestic walls; he 
may have visited the studios of older aspirants in tavern or 
bookshop or paint store; he may have bought engravings to: 
hang over his fireplace; or he may have been fired by the: 
likeness on a sign. Probably most of these influences swayed: 
him. 

Furthermore, he was certainly moved by objects normally: 
considered outside the art historian’s province. The taste of 
a period is not enshrined solely in paintings that have sur- 
vived and been considered worthy of study; it is all-permeat- 
ing, like a mist. Our contemporary taste manifests itself in: 
the packaging of cosmetics and streamlining of washing: 
machines. Chandler’s eye was formed by textiles and furniture: 
and ironwork and tradesmen’s cards and carriages and stair- 
wells and the cut of his mother’s dress and the upsweep of 
his lady love’s hair. It is only the diminishing effect of time 
that makes it seem sound to define eighteenth-century influ- 
ences along a few obvious lines. We are safe in assuming that 
a man lived as many minutes in a year then as he does today. 
He saw a million things and his brain stored up a million 
impressions. 

When the man functioned as an artist, it was this intri- 
cately fashioned brain that guided. If he looked at the canvas 
of a predecessor or contemporary, his eyes did not cast the 
image on a blank screen. It was superimposed on a myriad 
other images which blended with it, modifying it in a myriad 
microscopic ways. Such blending, such modification, created 
the artist’s individual style. 

This style was likely to resemble that of an artist working 
in the next county or even in another nation where similar 
environmental conditions prevailed. The seeds of culture are 
carried far by the winds of social evolution, and they quicken 
independently in physically separated minds. To assume that 
if two artists painted alike one influenced the other is to court 
error, for the multiple impressions that make up human experi- 
ence duplicate and reiterate, irrevocably shaping the thoughts 
of contemporaries into similar patterns. An all-over resem- 
blance of style and idea does not demonstrate direct influence. 
It is necessary to identify specific repetitions of unessential 
and unusual details. 

Copley and Chandler were both members of the generation 
that fought the American Revolution, but Chandler was eleven 
years younger and in his rural countryside less exposed to 
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IRS. EUNICE DEVOTION, 5234 x 3612”, owner, Mrs. H. S. Bowers. 


1e demands of Colonial sophisticates and to sources of old- 
‘orld style. He worked more simply for simpler people. 
Jhen we add that Chandler, though an able man, lacked 
opley’s resplendent genius, we have a blueprint .of their 
milarities and differences. Actual contact between the two 
orkmen is not necessary to account for their relationship, 
nce the pictures are less alike in minutiae than in general 
ynceptions. 

Both artists express the attitude that fathered the bloody 
volution of 1775 and the electoral revolution of 1799. 
uring most of the Colonial period American _portraitists 
flected the temper of their times by emphasizing a sitter’s 
srsonality less than his position in society. Copley, however, 
oved in new directions. Forgetting class, he concerned him- 
lf with the depiction of individual character. In Copley’s 
orld, men were to be admired or slighted not because of 
eir rank but because of their inherent worth. This was a 
volutionary conception, and Copley. carried it amazingly far, 
sidering the fact that most of his sitters were the temporal 
eat, and about half of them Tories. Yet he often compro- 
ised by placing in his backgrounds the marble columns and 
ne draperies typical of aristocratic art. 

Working almost exclusively for the rising middle class, 
handler penetrated further down the road that Copley had 
veyed. Most of the engravings Chandler saw, most of the 
ctures—both native and imported—that hung on local walls, 
ust have reflected the age-old conventions of upper-class 
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portraiture, yet Chandler proved immune to such traditional 
idioms. At the Worcester exhibition, only two portraits, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rufus Lathrop, fall into the old pattern, and they 
are almost certainly by another hand. The rural painter showed 
his subjects not as masters and leaders, but as ordinary people 
living in an ordinary world, 

Like Copley, Chandler was at heart a realist. However, his 
technical equipment did not enable him to reproduce reality 
with the fidelity of the Boston master. His style contained 
dominant elements typical of the work of self-taught artists 
and of children everywhere, He placed an unnatural emphasis 
on those aspects of a picture that most easily told his story; 
he thought of shape as outline and of design as a repetition 
of shapes; he hardly even entered the third dimension. The 
unity of his pictures was thus based less on nature than on a 
singleness of personal vision. Imperatives, imposed at least 
in part by technical limitations, often forced him to desert 
realism for symbolism. 

The resulting dichotomy is exemplified by the companion 
portraits of the Rev. and Mrs. Ebenezer Devotion (1770). 
The lady’s likeness is a linear pattern, dominated by the 
folds of the dress and the outlines of the shapes. The result 
has a certain elegance, but it is not the elegance of aristocratic 
painters like Robert Feke; it stems more from design than 
subject matter. Mrs. Devotion is a plain old lady of a sober 
cast. Indicative is Chandler’s use of a greenish-blue curtain. 
Draperies, of course, were a stock accessory of aristocratic 
portraits, where they hung in the background, implying that 
the sitter lived in a sumptuous place. Chandler, however, 
removed his curtain from reality, making it an abstract ele- 
ment of design. It does not add nobility to the sitter; it is 
just an embellishment. Here the artist was stepping back from 


MRS. EBENEZER DEVOTION, oi/, 55 x 4334”, Brookline, Mass. 


a convention used by court painters to one found in popular 
woodcuts. In the New England Primer a corpse lies under such 


a curtain to exemplify the verse: 


“Xerxes the Great did die 
And so must you and I.” 


The Rev. Devotion’s picture is very different in mood from 
his wife’s. The clergyman sits clumsily, with his knees spread, 
in a pose neither refined nor conceived to make an agreeable 
pattern. It is an accurate reporting of life. Costume is sub- 
ordinated to an emphasis on the face, which is heavy and far 
from beautiful. The chair on which the Rev. Devotion sits is 
accurately portrayed, even to a missing tack, and we should 
be able today to recognize the table anywhere. 

This picture reveals an approach reminiscent of Copley, 
but it contains elements that point to the practice of slightly 
later workmen. When Copley brought into his pictures the 
normal accessories of living—chairs, artisans’ tools, merchants’ 
inkpots—he used them in a manner analogous to the use of 
more fancy accessories in aristocratic portraits. They were 
symbols to explain the sitter’s place in the world, and only 
enough symbols were used to make the situation clear. A 
bookish man might have one or two volumes, but you would 
have difficulty reading the titles. 

Chandler, however, has given us an extensive portrait of 
the Rev. Devotion’s library. Titles are legible, and except 
where major exigencies of design intervened, bindings are 
exactly copied, even to peeling leather. We see welling up in 
back-country Connecticut the bourgeois love of cataloguing 
possessions for their own sake which had developed genera- 
tions before among the good burghers of Holland. This 
approach was to augment in American art and find conspicu- 
ous expression in the work executed by Ralph Earl when he 
returned from English studies during 1785, fifteen years after 
the Devotion portraits were completed. Earl also worked in 
rural Connecticut, but there is no reason to believe that he 
saw or was influenced by Chandler’s pictures. Again, similar 
conditions working on similar minds produced similar results. 

Chandler’s paintings are most interesting for their intellec- 
tual components: conception, composition, design, things that 
a powerful mind can work out for itself in isolation. His 
coloring too has considerable charm. But his techniques of 
laying on pigment lagged far behind. Great areas of his paint 
surface are dull, since, when painting a trouser-leg or coat 
or background, he was inclined to brush on a single color 
as smoothly as if he were painting the panel of a door. Sur- 
faces are flat until the very edge, when an abrupt shadow 
produces a sudden turn. Indeed, the third dimension was 
beyond his reach, and the more he strove for it, the more 
likely he was to get into trouble. An over-heavy shadow on 
the far side of the nose makes many of his faces look as if 
there were a deep valley between the nostrils and the cheek. 

Yet to an eye sophisticated enough to overlook solecisms, 
Chandler’s portraits are very strong. It is hard not to be en- 
chanted with the naive originality of the composition which 
shows Dr. William Clysson feeling the pulse of a disembodied 
hand protruding from between bed curtains to the right of the 
portrait. The good doctor is well characterized: he is a country 
bumpkin whose brief apprenticeship to a fellow bumpkin 
has endowed him with pompous medical authority. The colors 
are agreeable: a mulberry red coat, bed curtains of luminous 
steel-gray, tan-topped boots, black trousers. 
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The portrait of another Mrs. Ebenezer (Eunice) Devotion 
with her baby on her lap is a moving picture, characterized by 
a strange mixture between the artist’s fundamental austerity, 
and a warm excited reaction to the furbelows affected by the 
weaker sex. Mrs. Devotion has a typical Chandler hatchet 
face, but her gown, with very little intimation of body under- 
neath, has been depicted as if it were the bell of a flower. 
The bottom of the skirt is turned up a little at the edges to 
create a gracious, self-contained shape, and the rose color of 
the poplin strengthens the petal-like impression. 

The composition of Captain Samuel Chandler is daring and 
brilliantly successful. The long body is placed far to the left, 
but kept from overbalancing the picture by the bias line of 
the crossed leg which is surmounted by a table, then a military 
hat, then a framed battle scene. The braid on the top of the 
hat waves in a subtle form that would fascinate an abstrac- 
tionist. And the battle scene, although not conspicuous for its 
secondary role in the portrait, is in itself a complete picture. 

Warfare, as Chandler reveals it, is bloody enough for any 
sadist, but organized on strictly geometric lines. In the middle 
ground, two groups of cavalry are set up with the regularity 
of chessmen; those on the left are blue, those on the right red, 
a color division, characterizing the opposing armies, which 
runs all through the picture. Further back, neat files of sol- 
diers, bristling bayonets and emitting smoke, face each other in 
curving lines. The foreground is given over to individual action. 
Two large horsemen, conversing calmly as if they had paused on 
their way to market, strike a bucolic note which is contradicted 
by a shot rider flying off a rearing steed, a stricken man dis- 
playing his bloody leg, and several corpses, one topped with 
an enlarged and horrible head. Setting the grisly mood is a dog, 
as large as his victim, who stretches his belly over the head 
of a dying man as he drinks the river of blood flowing from 
a monstrous wound. 

Mrs. Little has attributed various landscapes, a town view, 
and another battle scene to Chandler. Unfortunately, his author- 
ship cannot be proved to the hilt; yet some, perhaps all, of the: 
pictures may well be by his hand. They reveal the preconcep- | 
tion with geometric balance typical not only of the battle: 
scene that serves as the background for Captain Chandler’s | 
portrait, but also of almost every decorative composition pro-. 
duced by eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century artisan. 
painters. When Ralph Earl created somewhat naturalistic | 
views of recognizable places, he was working in a more sophis- 
ticated tradition. Like their counterparts by other house 
painters, the compositions attributed to Chandler do not aim: 
to reproduce nature but are conceived within a primitive. 
formalism to fill agreeably a quadrilateral of space on a wall 
or over a mantel. : 

Such pictures are difficult to date with any exactness, and 
so would Chandler’s likenesses be, were it not for historical 
evidence and the costumes of the sitters. They have many 
stylistic resemblances to early nineteenth-century artisan por- 
traits. This is probably because they were painted within an 
economic framework more typical of the later period. Himself 
a simple man, Chandler served ordinary people. Working 
within a limited environment, he had but rudimentary contact’ 
with the sophisticated painters of his time. Yet, like that of 
the so-called “primitives” of the nineteenth century, his work 
reveals many resemblances to the work of his more publicized 
contemporaries, for the painters of the upper and the lower 
middle classes reflected similar cultural patterns. 
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GRAHAM SUTHERLAND’S “CRUCIFIXION” 


THE church of St. Matthew dominates a residential district 
of Northampton in the English Midlands. It is ungainly, per- 
aaps, but unusually dignified for the late Victorian epoch 
when ecclesiastical architecture reached such painful propor- 
jons. Its name might never have spread far outside the 
parish, were it not for the presence within its walls of two 
works of art, defiantly modern, balancing and facing each 
ther from transept to transept, by two of the best artists 
10w working in England. One is a group in stone of the 
‘Madonna and Child” by Henry Moore, the other a painting 
mn panel of the “Crucifixion” by Graham Sutherland. Genera- 
ions to come will make their pilgrimage to this remote spot 
o recapture for a moment the spirit of the middle years of 
yur anxious century, almost at its most intense. 

They share little in common, these two artists, beyond 
vhat they owe as contemporaries to the modern idiom. Their 
hoice of episodes respectively from the beginning and end 
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of the life of Christ has served no more than to accentuate 
their divergent, if complementary, tendencies. Henry Moore 
on the one hand has been moved to express the relationship 
between mother and child, keeping his description of the 
Bible story within the limits of everyday experience. Except 
in the sense that the austerity of his forms lends even to his 
most secular sculpture a religious aura, Moore’s two figures 
exist in scale and sentiment on the human level, possessing 
nothing specifically religious about them, so that they could 
be displayed at least as impressively in a sculpture gallery as 
in a church, with the word “mother” substituted in the cata- 
logue for the word “Madonna.” 

Sutherland’s picture on the other hand is first and fore- 
most a work of religious art, impossible to imagine hanging 
anywhere but on the wall of a church, where it takes its place 
as a timely reminder to a century that has lost its faith, of 
the agony of Christ’s martyrdom. 

Every representation of the “Crucifixion” mirrors the emo- 
tional climate of the time and place in which it. was conceived; 
and it is as well to remember that Sutherland worked out 
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his version of the subject in a bombed island at the end of 
the cruelest war in history, when innocent men were under- 
going mental and physical torments comparable in terror and 
intensity to Christ’s death. Under such conditions and given 
his own deeply religious temperament, it is natural that he 
should not be content merely with a prosaic description of 
a man nailed to a piece of wood, but should wish to suggest 
an idea of what Christ must have suffered as He hung there, 
in the language of lurid color and tormented forms. 

Lacking any continuous iconographical tradition, he was 
forced to search about among earlier versions before settling 
on the form that his would take; and he discovered in Grine- 
wald, another Northern expressionist, the closest approxima- 
tion to his own way of visualizing the scene. 

The idea that Sutherland should paint a “Crucifixion” for 
St. Matthew’s came about in the following way: The remark- 
able and farsighted vicar of that church, the Rev. Walter 
Hussey, had seen at the War Artists’ Exhibition some of 
Henry Moore’s shelter drawings, and finally succeeded in per- 
suading Moore to sculpt a Madonna and Child for his church. 

This commission coincided with the Jubilee of St. 
Matthew’s in 1943, for which Hussey, with astonishing effront- 
ery, employed the best musicians. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s Symphony Orchestra gave a recital conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult; Benjamin Britten wrote a_ Festival 
Cantata for choir and organ; and Michael Tippet a Fanfare 
for brass instruments. The vicar had the best music and sculp- 
ture that England could produce, but he still lacked a picture. 

One day, when Moore was at work on his “Madonna,” 
Hussey asked him if he thought there were any other artists 
who might do something for the church, and mentioned a 
few names, including that of Sutherland. Moore replied that 
he felt that the only one who might do something really good 
and appropriate was Sutherland. At the unveiling of Moore’s 
“Madonna” in February, 1944, Hussey suggested to Suther- 
land that he might undertake an “Agony in the Garden” for 
St. Matthew’s, in view of the interest he had shown in roman- 
tic landscape, but Sutherland replied that he had already had 
the idea of doing a “Crucifixion,” and would prefer to paint 
this subject. From then on the two men talked and wrote to 
each other until the project became concrete and detailed. 

Meanwhile Sutherland happened to see for the first time 
a rare species of tree known as the Thorn Tree, and began on 
a series of spiky drawings, not consciously in connection 
with the “Crucifixion,” although later they developed into 
studies for a crown of thorns. In April of 1946 the idea of 
the “Crucifixion” first began to take shape in his mind. Then 
he painted a “Deposition,” believing at the time that by the 
introduction of mourners lifting down the body of Christ, 
he could most satisfactorily fill up the blank spaces on either 
side of the cross. Later he thought of introducing thieves for 
the same purpose, but this idea also had to be abandoned. 

He continued to make experiments with different composi- 
tions, either in oil on panel or in charcoal or in pencil, 

-sometimes of the complete picture, sometimes of separate de- 
tails, a few in miniature, and one important study seven feet 
high. Suddenly the railings, which curve around the feet of 
Christ, slip in and are retained; a skull appears at the foot 
of the cross, only to disappear in a subsequent sketch. The 
orange “landscape” takes the place of the skull and, as the 
months pass, the purple of the background grows darker and 
darker. The later compositions show the figure slumped to 
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one side, more anatomical, more emaciated, closer to the 
ascetic Christs of the thirteenth century than to Griinewald; 
but curiously enough in the final version Sutherland return: 
to the general scheme he had worked out in some of his 
earliest sketches. 

Whereas Henry Moore’s group is too small in relation tc 
the wall space behind it, Sutherland paid strict attention te 
the architectural aspect of his picture by permitting the 
almost square wall space and the light from the window te 
dictate its shape and color. In fact, he worked for ten day: 
in the church before the ceremony of unveiling, adjusting 
the tones to suit the new conditions of light. We may think 
of a “Crucifixion” as tall and narrow, as a flame flickering 
against the sky above a limitless landscape, but Sutherlanc 
has had to emphasize the horizontal arm of the cross and tc 
cramp the torso and legs, so that the first impression is 0 
a ponderous, sprawling tragedy enacted in a restricted space 
The visitor is also struck, as he strolls up the aisle to confron' 
this spectre in the transept, by the intense purple of the back 
ground on which the monochrome figure of Christ hangs 
relieved only by the warm tones of the formalized landscape 
and by the red icicles of blood dripping from the hands. 

The picture is startling enough, but so also was the episode 
it sets out to describe. Its drama is enhanced by the contras 
between the rigid frontal pose of the body and the torturec 
movements of head and arms. The body is geometrical in it: 
simplicity—mere circles to indicate the breasts, parallel line: 
for the structure of bones, ribs parted from the stomach by 
frozen curtains, bow legs dividing at the hips and meeting 
again at the feet—whilst the head slumps forwards and side 
ways at an impossible angle, suspended from a monstrou: 
neck, and the fingers curl up with pain as the arms are torr 
from their sockets. Sutherland realized that he could hardly 
expect anyone to pose for him, so he had to sling himself uy 
with cords under the armpits and sketch himself in a mirror 
to discover what arms would look like in so unnatural : 
position, and how a stomach would be drawn inwards wher 
subjected to so humiliating an ordeal. 

In a garage near Wrotham in Kent where he worked— 
the panel was too large to be squeezed into his studio— 
Sutherland knocked together a few old packing cases to ac 
as a cross. The irregular, overlapping surfaces of his block: 
of wood provided him with the idea of the cubist patternin; 
of his background and of repeating the lines of the cross in 
the spaces below the arms, where once thieves or mourner 
were intended to be seen, The purpose of these lines, runnin; 
parallel or cutting each other at right angles, is partly deco 
rative; but they also help to destroy the illusion of limitles 
space behind the figure, just as the shadows cast on the back 
ground by the cross and by the body of Christ, help to brin; 
out the figure in relief against it. The little railing around th 
feet is introduced to remind the spectator that this pictur 
must be contemplated from a certain distance, as it is too fa 
removed in spirit from ordinary life to be approached. 

In this way Sutherland solved for himself the problem 
that had puzzled him for so long. The picture was unveile 


in St. Matthew’s on November 16, 1946—a solemn day fo 
both patron and painter; for the patron, who had conquere: 
philistinism by perseverance and courage; and for the painter 


who had shown that there was no real reason why art an 
religion should not be brought together in the twenti 
century, as they so often had been in earlier times. 
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St. Matthew's Church, Northampton, England. Sutherland’s painting and the congregation. 


Sutherland working in his studio, with the CRUCIFIXION and the two preliminary sketches. 
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1947 


Peter Cooper in 1901 (left), and with William Cullen Bryant. 


COOPER UNION 


BY ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


WHEN the Civil War ended, Cooper Union stood in Astor 
Place. Lincoln would speak no more from its lectern, however. 
Had he lived, would the American destiny have been different? 
Probably not; the logic of history is hard to resist. Migration 
of population to cities, concentration of capital in industry, 
acceleration of technology, changed the face of America. In 
this climate Cooper Union began life. 

Cooper and Hewitt had been staunch Union supporters. 
The family firm refused to sell iron to the South. Delivery in 
three weeks was their answer to a telegram from Lincoln 
pleading for iron mortar beds for the army. A War Depart- 
ment citation shows they served their country well in war. 

Peacetime service in the calm arena of education is not less 
essential. Cooper Union grew up amid complex social trends. 
If industrialism triumphed in the Civil War, in the Spanish- 
American War imperialism triumphed. Between the two, 
Cooper Union evolved the forms which it brought into the 
twentieth century, there to face the responsibilities of the 
modern world. 

The post-Civil War period saw the rise of great fortunes; 
the industrialist owner supplanted the colonial landowner as 
art patron. Conspicuous consumption, anatomized by Veblen, 
was everywhere evident. Especially it ravaged the arts, as 
Holger Cahill and Lloyd Goodrich have remarked. Isham 
commented on the new patronage in his History of American 
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Painting, first published just after the turn of the century: 
“They gratified themselves with fast trotters, diamonds and | 
champagne; they built themselves big and amazingly ugly 
houses and filled them with furniture whose only excuse was 
its cost. And with other things they bought pictures.” [Italics 
mine—E. McC.] American art was sicklied over with the visual 
sentimental image, the strong roots of native realism were 
cut, and the plant withered away. 

Yet in these years the foundations were laid which explain 
art in our time. The shift from craft to technology after the 
Civil War which underlay all changing social relations affected 
the artist as much as the weaver. The maker of material com- 
modities managed, somehow, to adjust himself to the modern 
world. In many ways, the artist has not yet done so. 

In 1800 artisan and mechanic worked in home and shop. 
By 1820 they had moved into the factory; and technology 
reached out to heavy machinery for iron manufacture, agri- 
culture, railroads, building, and the like. By the 1870’s and 
1880's, steel, oil, meat packing, railroads, all the key in- 
dustries, were booming. Millions poured into the cities, as 
population doubled from 1840 to 1870 and again from 1870 
to 1900, By 1900, urbanism had conquered. 

In such an age Cooper Union grew up. Despite the tragic 
hiatus of the Civil War, the new “free night college for the 
working classes” had already enjoyed five flourishing years. 
At the beginning of its second year, 1,167 students registered. 
In May, 1864, its first five students completed the five-year 
course in the night classes, In its tenth year, 1,767 students 
registered, and by 1883, its twenty-fifth year, registration had 
reached 3,757. Today exigencies of space and resources limit 
admissions to about 2,000. 
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trom the Museum’s excellent textile collection, left to right:Egyptian shawl, 4th-5th century; Catalonian silk fabric, 10th- 
Ith century; Iranian silk and metal satin, 16th century; Byzantine fabric, 9th-10th century. Gift of J. P. Morgan, 1902. 


Financial growth went with physical. At first, operating 
ncome was inadequate. Cooper had provided $150,000 in 
ndowment; but expenses were $56,000 to an income of 
337,000. Hewitt hoped that Columbia might take over the 
rogram and plant of Cooper Union, which would have 
trengthened the latter and broadened the former. This did not 
wecur. Its solid record of achievement, however, won support 
or Cooper Union. By 1900, its balance sheet showed assets 
f about $2,000,000, divided between buildings and cash on 
and for investments. 

“Special endowments” added about another million. This 
ncluded $200,000 in all from Peter Cooper, plus $340,000 
trom the family of William Cooper, his brother. Smaller 
ifts made up the rest: $30,000 from Wilson G. Hunt, one 
f the original trustees, and $10,000 each from Mary Stuart, 
. Pierpont Morgan, Morris K. Jesup, and John E. Parsons. 
n December, 1899, Andrew Carnegie gave $300,000. At this 
ime, too, Cooper Union was waiting for its bequest as 
esiduary legatee of John Halstead, expected to be between 
200,000 and $300,000 and actually over $350,000. 

The Cooper and Hewitt family had been unfailingly gen- 


erous in making up deficits. In 1900, Edward Cooper, Peter’s 
son, and his brother-in-law, Hewitt, agreed to furnish a 
further $10,000 a year. Already Hewitt’s daughters, Eleanor 
Garnier Hewitt and Sarah Cooper Hewitt, had founded the 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration, adding to the school’s 
existing educational functions the emerging museum function. 
Meanwhile the intervening thirty-five years had been as 
eventful for Cooper Union as for the nation. On many fronts, 
issues of educational and intellectual theory had been posed 
and resolved. Notable are the case of Rimmer vs. trustees and 
the case of liberal education vs. vocational. Rimmer (whether 
his tactics were right or wrong) fought for the artist as 
expert. He lost. In the long run, though slowly, liberal educa- 
tion won over vocational. Perhaps the score is even. 
Cooper Union had been founded in the upsurge of the 
popular demand for increased educational opportunity. Now 
its second phase reflected the main tides of the democratic 
upsurge of the new period. In a time of growing wealth and 
power vested in great fortunes, the right of the democracy’s 
citizens to determine their own fate by the democratic proc- 
ess was crucial and bitterly fought for. In education the 


eft: Stage design, Rome, 18th century, one of hundreds of drawings in the Museum by Giuseppe Valadier, architect and town- 
lanner. Right: Prize-winning design by Walter Gropius for a school in Westphalia, 1929; showing the range of the collection. 


MOUNTAIN WAGON, Cooper Union Museum. 


Winslow Homer: 


conflict was evidenced in opposing opinions, the one seeking 


free education supported by public taxation, and the other 


clinging to private philanthropy. The drive for democratization 
of education was signalized in the formation of the land grant 
colleges, as the opening of free public lands under the Home- 
stead Act after the Civil War marked the broadening demo- 
cratic horizon for home-ownership. 

Artists began to be critical of paternalistic patronage, 
against which Morse and his fellows had rebelled a half century 
earlier when they founded the National Academy of Design. 
Symbolic is the case of Dr. William Rimmer, Boston physician 
and self taught artist, 
spective exhibition organized by Lincoln Kirstein and shown 
at the Whitney Museum of American Art and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. His battle with the trustees of Cooper 


Union, where he taught from 1866 to 1870, foreshadows the 


rediscovered last year in the retro- 


antagonisms which still exist between artists and institution 
devoted to art. 

Rimmer’s connection with Cooper Union is recorded in 
Truman H. Bartlett’s The Art-Life of William Rimmer 
Sculptor, Painter, and Physician, first published in 1882 anc 
reissued in 1890, which is the source here. Unlike Eakins 
dispute somewhat later with the Pennsylvania Academy author 
ities over posing the male model undraped, the point o 
controversy between Rimmer and his trustees is not dramatic 
On a visit to New York in 1866, Rimmer met Peter Cooper a 
a reception. Soon he was invited by the trustees of the Schoo 
of Design for Women of the Cooper Institute (but one o: 
the Institute’s branches) to become the school’s director anc 
“The School had not been conducted hitherte 
as satisfactorily as was desired,” and they thought that ¢ 
capable artist would improve matters, wrote Bartlett. Rimmer: 
received $3,000 a year, from which he was to pay assistants 
and the method of instruction was left entirely to him. 

The clash which came to a head in 1870 anticipated broac 
issues of liberal education vs. vocational. “The principal anc 
philanthropic object of the school was,” wrote Bartlett, “the 
education of young women in the various industrial arts, ir 
order that they might become self-supporting.” Peter Cooper: 
original intent seems broader, to judge from his letter accom 
panying the trust-deed. Personal contacts with Cooper hac 
perhaps led Rimmer to expect support in his conviction tha‘ 
the school should create artists, first of all. To this end he pu’ 
into effect the most thoroughgoing system of artistic training 
yet known in this country. The curriculum he offered at Cooper 
Union represented his own first full-fledged teaching pro 
gram; previously he had only lectured on anatomy in Boston: 
It was at least a decade later that Eakins put a similar pro 
gram into operation at the Pennsylvania Academy. 

The course Rimmer offered included drawing from casts 
drawing from life, painting in oil and water colors, desigr 


chief instructor. 


From the Museum’s extensive collection in the applied arts, left to right: Wall-paper in the style of Jean Pillement, France, 1760 
1765; Study for a wrought iron railing by the late Samuel Yellin; Pennsylvania-German embroidered linen panel, dated 1837 
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Ap: you, who each day 
‘Take on anew your tasks 
Along the lines that speech will go 
Through city streets or far out 
Upon some mountainside 
Where you have blazed a trail 
And kept it clear; 
To you there comes from all who use the wires 
A tribute for a job well done. 


For these are not just still and idle strands 
That stretch across a country vast and wide 
But bearers 

Of life’s friendly words 

And messages of high import 

To people everywhere. 


Not spectacular, your usual day, 

Not in the headlines 

Except they be of fire, or storm, or flood. 
Then a grateful nation 

Knows the full measure of your skill and worth. 
And the fine spirit of service 

Which puts truth and purpose 

In this honored creed — 

\“The message must get through.” 
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and composition, modeling in clay, elementary principles for 
teachers, lectures upon art anatomy, composition, botany, 
lectures upon primitive forms (viz., action, motion propor- 
tion), lectures upon manners, customs and implements, ete. 
This curriculum he undertook single-handed. With from one 
to two hundred students, the majority of them under twenty, 
the program was ambitious. 

In the first year all went well, and Rimmer’s stipend was in- 
creased to $4,000. Then differences arose. One-man teaching 
did not suit the trustees. Due no doubt to his sense of un- 
appreciated ability, Rimmer was not made for harmonious 
relations with rich gentlemen who paid the bills. The trustees 
wanted industrial art taught, not fine art, regardless of the 
broad aims adumbrated in Peter Cooper’s original prospectus. 
To satisfy this demand, Rimmer brought in W. J. Linton, an 
English engraver, to teach wood engraving, and issued a 
circular “to inform the public of New York that the ladies 
of the engraving department of the School of Design in the 
Cooper Union are prepared to receive orders for wood-en- 
graving at very reasonable rates.” 

Despite his effort to meet the trustees half way, Rimmer 
must have resented what he interpreted as their interference. 
Bartlett wrote: “The trustees were not artists, was his ground: 
‘How could they look at this matter from so high a standpoint 
as he did?’” He continued: “Mr. Hewitt, visiting the classes 
one day, said to the director— You are a remarkable man. 
Dr. Rimmer, but a hard man to manage.’ ‘I came here, 
replied the other, ‘to manage this school, not to be managed 
myself.’ ” 

In 1870 artist and trustees parted company. Rimmer was 
offered $2,000 a year to teach two hours a day and then $3,000 
to teach three hours. He refused. Direction of the school had been 
taken out of his hands. He would not accept a subordinate 
place; and he could not acquiesce in the appointment of 
unqualified people, selected without his sanction. Perhaps 
Rimmer was ahead of his time. Certainly the right of the 
artist to self-determination is not an accepted feature of the 
American mores. It was over half a century, indeed, before 
the Cooper Union Art School took a definite position that 
the teaching of art should be liberal and philosophic rather 
than manual and practical; and still today education in 
general is under great pressure to produce results in terms 
of wage-earning skills. 

Cooper Union went its way, and Rimmer his. For the time 
being, the trustees had won. The history of the art school in 
the 1870's proves that. To interpolate for the sake of clearness. 
in Part One it was stated that this article would deal mostly 
with the art functions of Cooper Union. The present flourish- 
ing art school stems from such activities as the School of 
Design for Women. But while it was working out its fate. 
other activities were also going on parallel to it, the night 
classes in mathematics and the sciences leading to the present 
engineering school. Any apparent discrepancy in statistics is 
due to this fact. 

The art school was, writes Nevins, “the first great trade 
school for women in America [Italics mine—E. McC.] Its 
day classes in art and design, telegraphy, photography, short- 
hand, and other subjects enlisted increasing numbers; more 
than 200 in 1873, more than 400 by 1888.” By 1883, in all 
its branches, the Institute had nearly 3,000 students, about 
third of them women. Thus began one of the country’s earliest 
experiments in coeducation. How far it improved women 
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vage-earning powers is a question. Despite the emphasis on 
ndustrial art, the statistics work out rather meagerly: in 1882 
he earnings of women students were about $30,000, or an 
werage of $30 per student.’ 

The period was devoted to vocational education, writes 
gutts in his Cultural History of Education: “With the great 
idvances in science, technology, industrialism, capitalism, and 
lemocracy, it was only natural that the vocational and prac- 
ical aim should gain an increasing place in American educa- 
ion in the nineteenth century. . . . The sciences and their 
pplications to industry, business, and agriculture were 
trengthened by the capitalistic doctrine that everyone should 
ye trained to make a living in order to get ahead in the 
vorld and by the democratic ideal that everyone should have 
he opportunity to fit himself for some lifework.” Thus “battles 
vere fought between the proponents of disciplinary, or cultural, 
tudies and the proponents of vocational, or practical, studies.” 

Cooper Union’s Art School continued to grow in response 
o the period’s pressures, adding a class in the coloring of 
Mhotographs or a class in telegraphy. Coincidentally, the 
atter was set up the year_in which the Rimmer-trustee war 
eached its climax. In its first year it sent out 307 women 
yperators. This occupation soon ceased to be an economic 
yacklog for women: the railroads preferred men. So, too, 
vood engraving declined as an income-producing craft, as 
hotomechanical methods of reproducing pictures came into 
ise. However, the invention of the typewriter in the 1870's 
aved the day for vocational education for women at Cooper 
Jnion, and a class in typewriting was opened in 1881. 

Paradoxically, it was the art school in which the school took 
ride. Other artists followed Rimmer there, among them the 
icademicians J. Alden Weir, Jervis McEntee, Wyatt Eaton, 
swain Gifford, and Douglas Volk, who were perhaps as com- 
ylacent to trustees as to the status quo in art. 

If it is true that the trustees were proudest of the art 
chool—and this statement needs verification—it is also true 
hat Cooper-Hewitt philanthrophy began to feel the tides of the 
ew time. Cooper Union rounded out the nineteenth century 
yy founding its Museum for the Arts of Decoration. Before 
ve go on to this chapter, something of the history of the 
nuseum in America may be set forth. 

Peter Cooper had played his part in social and economic 
hange. Without the contribution which he and Hewitt made 
o the iron and steel industry, the United States might have 
ulfilled itself more slowly, industrially speaking. Through the 
nstitution he founded and endowed, Peter Cooper also made 
‘is contribution to America in cultural terms. Culture being 
nteracting, his contribution was affected by the impact of 
ntellectual forces then at work. 

Technological growth had been paralleled in the United 
tates by intellectual, as scientific methods were introduced 
nto education, and laboratory research begun. Federal and 
tate governments sponsored geological surveys and explora- 
ory expeditions, and the opening up of the West after the 
tivil War depended to a great degree on such enterprises. 
~ainters and photographers accompanied many of these ex- 
editions. At the same time, the institutional base for system- 
tic science was being created. 

American intellectual life thus ceased to be primitive- 
mpirical and entered a phase of conscious theory. The only 
re-Civil War national organizations dedicated to intellectual 
bjectives had been the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
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ences founded in 1790, the American Medical Association, the 
American Philosophical Society, and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. After the Civil War, intel- 
lectual interests accelerated with all other functions of society; 
and in the 1870’s, 1880’s, and 1890's, there were organized 
professional groups for philology, library science, law, modern 
languages, chemistry, mathematics, history, economics, psy- 
chology, and philosophy. 

Milestones for the fine arts in the post-Civil War period 
are the founding of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 1870 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1875. In 1876, a cen- 
tury of American achievement in the arts and sciences was 
celebrated in Philadelphia at the Centennial Exposition. By 
this time, too, Charles William Elliot had launched a curricu- 
lum at Harvard in which fine arts were organic. When Smith 
College was founded in 1875, it offered art and music on 
an equal base. 

Such was the intellectual upsurge in which the museum 
evolved its cultural functions. Charleston had founded the first 
museum in North America a century before New York’s leading 
citizens set up their Metropolitan Museum. Soon after the sign- 
ing of the peace between the United States and Great Britain 
in 1783, Charles Willson Peale, indefatigable artist of the 
Revolution, established his own twin home for science and art 
in Philadelphia. The American hunger for intellectual food 
had been revealed earlier when Franklin took a leading part 
in founding the American Philosophical Society in 1743. i 
has continued in various manifestations ever since. 

The nineteenth century gave rise to academies for art edu- 
cation. In 1805 the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
got under way in Philadelphia. By 1802 New York boasted 
the New York Academy of the Fine Arts, soon renamed the 
American Academy of Arts. In revolt against the latter’s pater- 
nalism, artists headed by Samuel Finley Breese Morse organized 
the National Academy of Design in 1825. 

With social forms crystalizing, American art moved intc 
a phase different in quality from the colonial period, when 
The post-Civil War struggle 
sought to ratify his professional role. In this evolution the 
museum played an important part. So it is impossible to 
understand the growth of art in this time without considering 
the forces which produced the museum-form. 

Private benefaction prevailed in the creation of museums 
in general, even as it had in privately endowed schools before 
the Civil War. Cooper Union reflected changing fashions in 
philanthropy. Good intentions, substituting for knowledge, re- 
sulted in the capricious quality of the institutions these donors 
endowed and furnished with congeries of objects accumulated 
rather than selected. Why has the word “collections” been used 
to designate these random stockpiles? Would not “accumula- 
tions” be more exact? 

The post-Civil War period definitely was, as far as art is 
concerned, the Age of Museums, with the founding of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and the Metropolitan in New 
York and the first museum west of the Mississippi established 
in the 1870's by T. B. Walker at Minneapolis. 

How did the museum-form function? 

The new rich of iron, steel, and coal—spiritual fathers of 
the museum—knew how to found vast corporations, procure 
capital and credit, utilize technical and scientific experts, and 
sink their tentacles deep into American life. They were less 
alert in employing the services of art experts. Museums of the 
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ime therefore present an equivocal look, and today scholars 
n museum management still seek to excavate their institutions 
rom the strata of things they inherited. 

Hewitt’s daughters, Eleanor Garnier Hewitt and Sarah 
sooper Hewitt, took the next step for Cooper Union. In 1896 
hey established the museum which now occupies the fourth 
loor of the Foundation Building. Today pedagogical theory 
loes not favor teaching art from static objects of the past; 
ind the prevalent practice emphasizes direct experience and 
xpression on the part of the student. A half century ago, 
lowever, a program to develop direct relations between in- 
lustry, school, and museum was novel and pioneering. The 
tory of the museum for the arts of decoration is recorded 
n an essay by Eleanor G. Hewitt, written in 1919 for the 
Wednesday Afternoon Club. Called “The Making of a Modern 
Museum,” this document gives the fin de siécle flavor as the 
eter Cooper letter with the original trust-deed gave the pre- 
sivil War flavor. 

Miss Hewitt writes of this as follows: “While the Cooper 
Jnion was trying to fulfill the colossal educational demands 
yf the public, two little girls with pigtails tightly braided, 
whose old-fashioned plaid dresses had been cut out and made 
9y their mother on the first Wilson & Wheeler sewing machine, 
were being taken regularly by their father to all places where 
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Silk and linen plain compound satin, 16th century, Italian. 
Bought by the Misses Eleanor and Sarah Hewitt from the Jervis 
Collection and presented by them to the new museum in 1896. 
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objects of art were exhibited before their sale at auction.” 
Hewitt, himself a brilliant student at Columbia, believed in 
“awakening and cultivating the minds of his students”; and, 
besides taking them to exhibitions, “at great personal self- 
sacrifice and loss of much valuable time, for his occupations 
were many and his means slender, . . . placed within their 
reach in his personal library . . . delightful histories and 
historic fiction to fill their minds with the manners and 
customs of olden times and countries.” 

The Hewitt sisters grew up, “pioneers as women sports in 
riding, driving, hunting and skating, who loved horses and 
dogs, games, etc., and had imported the first game of lawn 
tennis from England,” but also loving art. While still under 
sixteen, “with pocket money they might have spent for such 
amusements, they solemnly purchased at auction, purely for 
their own pleasure, half of the Jervis collection of textiles, 
ranging from the twelfth to the sixteenth century.” At that 
date, not specified in Miss Hewitt’s essay, “museums were 
far from their thoughts, since they had never seen one.” The 
collection is now part of the museum. 

Somewhat later, “the girls, whose pigtails by that time 
were coiled around their heads, asked for room in which to 
install a Museum for the Arts of Decoration similar to the 
one in Paris, for the use of the Cooper Union art classes in 
connection with the courses in instruction. The trustees, re- 
calling the fact that Peter Cooper had designed one floor in 
his original plan for a museum, assented. Delightfully, if 
pathetically, innocent and supremely hopeful,” the sisters pro- 
ceeded with their project. They obtained casts of “the best 
French periods and styles by the greatest masters of orna- 
ment,” and “manufacturers and dealers came forward with 
unsolicited help.” 

Thus the museum came about. “America was opening a new 
era, and the museum so inaugurated, and opened in May, 
1897, was the pioneer blazing trail.” 

Today the Museum for the Arts of Decoration is a monu- 
ment to the third generation of the Cooper-Hewitt family 
associated with Cooper Union. Its collections are rich in many 
areas and are used as design sources by industrialists and 
many others. These include textiles from 1500 B.C. to the 
present; drawings, prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, 
metalwork, costume accessories, and wallpaper from the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the present; more than 20,000 
original drawings related to ornament, architecture, and decora- 
tion from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries by European 
and American masters; about 5,000 figure and landscape draw- 
ings by American and European artists such as Winslow Homer, 
Thomas Moran, Frederick E. Church, Daniel Huntington, F’. H. 
Smith, and many others; a large collection of ornamental prints 
and of American woodcuts of the nineteenth century; and the 
numerous scrapbooks and “vertical files” of which it has made 
a specialty. 

Its special reference library—organized and operated sep- 
arately from the school’s main library (which today numbers 
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125,000 volumes in the fields of science, engineering, sociai 
science, art, and general literature) —is well stocked with rare 
and costly items especially related to the arts and decoration. 
Here is to be seen the library from the Hewitt home, copied in 
France after the Louis XV archival rooms of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Versailles. In addition, the Museum, as an 
autonomous and equal division of Cooper Union, has a notable 
record of special exhibitions and publications. The fact that, 
today, the Museum is perhaps less used by the students of 
Cooper Union’s own art school than by those of other art 
schools is one of those anomalies in which contemporary cul- 
ture abounds, 

One wonders what Eleanor G. Hewitt, who in 1919 chose 
the phrase “modern museum” to describe the creature of her 
own and her sister’s philanthropy, would think of the Fifty- 
Third-Street institution, founded ten years later, which legally 
bears the name of “Modern.” Nineteenth-century values were 
doubtless dear to the Misses Hewitt; and the period cherished 
the idea of building a museum by filling it with already 
assembled collections. Since the museums established in the 
United States after the Civil War were of this character, one 
need not expect exceptions. Nevertheless, at the same time Miss 
Lillie Bliss was collecting Cézannes and Seurats, guided by 
expert artist advice from Arthur B. Davies. 

That the paternalism characteristic of the time controlled 
the enterprise one may deduce from the essay. Referring to 
kind friends who came in “to write the labels and arrange 
the objects,” Miss Hewitt states: “Had it not been for their 
initial poverty, perhaps the Directors would never have been: 
in a position to recognize the priceless value of this amateur 
help.” (Italics mine—E. McC.) She thus ranged herself with 
the post-Civil War benefactors who rejected the idea of the 
professionally trained expert, whether artist, art historian, or: 
museum curator. For, she argued, “The intellectual aid offered 
by educated minds, not just to fill unoccupied hours, but from 
pure delight and interest in the subject, can never be equalled 
by the paid services of even the high-class assistant.” The: 
artistic theory expressed is close to the eighteenth-century 
concept of the connoisseur, the wealthy young gentleman of 
dilettante intellectual interests. 

Such was the inheritance with which Cooper Union faced the 
twentieth century. Could it adjust itself to new criteria and 
demands in a century which opened with trust-busting and 
muck-raking? The third and concluding part of this article 
(to which a bibliography of sources is appended) will take 
up these questions. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


With this issue of the Macazine oF Art, Robert Goldwat 
becomes its fifth editor, succeeding John D. Morse, who has 
resigned to devote full-time to television work, Mr. Goldwater 
is assistant professor of art at New York’s Queens College and 
is author of Primitivism in Modern Art (1938) and a forth- 
coming monograph on Rufino Tamayo. 
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‘wilight of Painting. By R. H. Ives Gammell, G. P. Putnam, 
New York, 1946. 133 pp., 72 plates. $5. 


The Bostonian R. H. Ives Gammel is one of the few surviving 
irect descendants of the French Academy. His book, remarkable 
pr the calm with which he presents arguments that have caused 
1any others to froth, may serve to show that if one persists in a 
rong opinion for a sufficient length of time it may turn out to be 
1 some sense right. Very learned for a painter, immersed in tradi- 
ions which had been thought long vanished, Gammell’s book is a 
elight to read. To see again a spirited defense of Leighton, Cou- 
ure, or Gérome against the impertinent incompetence of the Im- 
ressionists, or to read that David’s modernization of the Academy 
yas, perhaps, reckless, is a pleasure sufficient to shock one into a 
e-examination of the dogma of our more modern academies. 

The summit of art in Mr. Gammell’s esthetic is the peinture 
"histoire which in turn is to be judged in terms of absolute stand- 
rds of drawing, of reality, of finish, and of painterly technique. 
. good many million words of art criticism have been written in 
he past century alone to refute Mr. Gammell satisfactorily. None- 
heless he makes a point which bears discussion. It is a pity, he 
laims, that the body of studio techniques, recipes, formulas, prac- 
ices, short-cuts, and know-how, built up and handed down from 
naster to pupil since the Renaissance, have been lost in the past 
undred years. Granted that our period has its own techniques; it 
s still true that the methods of the pre-Impressionist academy are 
uite lost. The technique of Bouguereau has as uncapturably dis- 
ppeared as that of Rubens or the Van Eycks. Gammell’s deroga- 
ory comments on modern art are not convincing, nor is a revival 
f the art of the Salon of 1865 conceivable. It is, however, true that 
oung painters trying to find a way out of the cul-de-sac of abstract, 
xpressionist, or surrealist art are handicapped by the loss of tech- 
ical traditions of great power and promise. It is a loss bewailed 
yy more than one of the youngest generation of painters. 

It is not Mr. Gammell’s complaint which is new, but its increas- 
ng prominence as an avant-garde problem. His solution, like that 
f the author of the first jeremiads, is to curse the iniquitous and 
wait a more just dispensation from above. 

—STANLEY MELTZzOFF. 


-ortrait of Latin America as Seen by Her Print Makers. 
Edited by Anne Lyon Haight. Hastings House, New York, 
1946. 180 pp. $5. 


This handy volume makes available for the first time a broad 
ross section of print making in Latin America. Over a hundred 
nd fifty prints by artists from eighteen countries are brought to- 
ether, affording a most convenient survey both of well-known 
igures and of those whose reputations are much less publicized. 

The format and make-up of the book is that of a catalogue, re- 
lecting the background of its production. It is the direct result of 
n exhibition of prints collected by the editor of this volume, Anne 
yon Haight, at the Grolier Club in 1945. As a result it suffers, 
n thoroughness of textual notes and treatment, from the exigencies 
f the unavoidable restrictions of war years; however, the printing 
f the plates is well above average and preserves a good deal of 
he black and white richness of the many media represented. 

There is an illuminating introduction by Jean Charlot in which 
e rightly stresses the local and popular origins for much of the 
raphic expression in many countries where the print is still a vital 
neans of symbolizing and communicating ideas to the people. 
‘here is, however, as much diversity among the different countries 
s there are traditions and fashions in all the arts today. Along 
ith the indigenous and native use of wood engraving, there is a 
ophisticated, cosmopolitan, and often mannered reflection of cur- 
ents stemming from Paris. A useful but uneven section is devoted 
» brief biographical notes about each artist represented, 

Since all the text accompanying the many illustrations is in both 
panish and English, this volume should prove a valuable and 
ttractive means of showing the countries to each other, as well as 
erving as introduction to an interested audience in North America. 
—G1Bson DANES. 
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BOOK REVIEWS Continued 


Picture Maker of the Old West, William H. Jackson. By 
Clarence S. Jackson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1947. 308 pp. $7.50. 


At ninety-eight William Henry Jackson looked at the exhibition 
of his impressive 18 x 24-inch contact prints made fifty years earlier 
and said, “Just think! I can do better than that now with this!” 
pulling out of his hip pocket a miniature camera. He was a link with 
the past, the last survivor of that band of intrepid, adventure- 
loving explorers with the camera who went into the West when it 
was unknown and brought back, year after year, vivid pictures of 
country that had to be seen to be believed. Grand old man! Paint- 
ing murals at eighty, returning regularly on muleback to his beloved 
high places of the West, he was young when he died in 1942. 

From his childhood he had been a picture maker. He drew the 
schoolhouse and the countryside where he was brought up. He 
drew his Civil War comrades in bivouac and camp. He drew the 
studio where he was employed as “artist” and where he learned 
photography. He filled his sketchbook with pictures of the rough 
life on a wagon train as he bull whacked his way across the conti- 
nent. Back in Omaha in 1867 he first began to take photographs. 
Within a few months he had bought out not only his employer but 
the only other portrait gallery in town. But studio life was not 
for him; the call of the open was too great to allow him to remain 
for long under the skylight. When the railroad needed more photo- 
graphs, Jackson went out along the line, hitchhiking with friendly 
engineers, taking stereographs by the thousand. In 1870 Ferdinand 
VY. Hayden, impressed by these photographs, invited him to join 
the expedition he was leading west into Wyoming for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. For the next eight years Jackson was the 
official photographer for the annual surveys. In 1871 Hayden led the 
expedition into Yellowstone, to see if the marvels which earlier 
explorers had reported did indeed exist. They found the fabulous 
geysers; Jackson photographed them; the photographs were pre- 
sented to Congress; and largely through their incontestable evi- 
dence our first national park was created. 

Those were the days of the wet-plate process, when every plate 
had to be prepared on the spot in a portable darkroom, exposed, 
and developed—all within fifteen minutes. Cameras, lenses, plate 
holders, glass (400 pieces), a “darktent,” chemicals, trays, baths, 
even water had to be packed on mules. To capture the grandeur of 
the Rocky Mountains Jackson dared to bring a huge 20 x 24-inch 
camera up to the almost inaccessible peaks; it took one animal to 
carry the giant camera and its plate holder alone. 

Clarence S. Jackson has gathered together 393 of his father’s 
photographs, drawing, and paintings, made for the most part during 
these early years of his career. A slender narrative—not to be 
compared to the more vivid writing of Jackson’s autobiography, 
Time Exposure—ties the selection together, explaining the sig- 
nificance of the pictures and the circumstances under which many 
of them were taken. The attempt has been made to merge the text 
and the captions, with the result that often facts about the pictures 
seem buried in the narrative; one misses the precise documenta- 
tion which Jackson himself marked on each print. 

As historical documents the photographs and early sketches are 
outstanding. They are the precious eye-witness accounts of one who 
was himself a pioneer. Now and again, particularly among the views 
of the mountains which Jackson loved so well, prints are found with 
an emotional content and form organization which raises them 
to the level of creative interpretations. 

Some of the paintings which Jackson made late in life are in- 
cluded. Although based on documents which he had made, they are 
in themselves no longer documents but romantic reconstructions of 
the story-book Wild West. They have neither historical or esthetic 
values. It would, perhaps, have been better to have left them out. 

The reproductions hardly do justice to the originals. The brilliant 
richness of the gold-toned albumen prints is lost in soft halftone 
plates. The reader has but to compare the large halftone of the 
Mountain of the Holy Cross (most unfortunately spread across two 
pages and thus split down the center) with the smaller reproduc- 
tions of the same photograph printed on the back of the jacket, to 
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wish that the plates had been on better paper, sharper and mor 
brilliant, black and white and not grey on grey. 

It is hard to believe that the work of one so recently with us ha: 
been so dispersed that Clarence S. Jackson had to search the 
country to make this collection. It is a service rendered to student 
of American history and to the historians of photography. We hope 
that other picture books will follow, in which we can see more of thy 
work of other picture makers of the West, those who precedec 
Jackson, and those who worked in other parts of the country. The 
material stored in our libraries and historical societies is prodigious 
vivid, and almost unknown. 

—Braumont NEWHALL. 


Principles of Chinese Painting. By Georg Rowley. Princetor 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1947. 111 pp., plus 2 hand. 
stencilled color plates, 57 collotype reproductions. $15. 


Professor Rowley brings to his study of the principles of Chi 
nese painting years of intimate association with the material a: 
curator of the Far Eastern art collections at Princeton and a sensi 
tive understanding of Far Eastern ideas and methods. Even more 
he is a writer of real talent, fully conscious of his responsibility te 
the reader and able to set forth his ideas without undue complica 
tion. The book is perfectly safe for the general reader, and it point: 
up the fact that the specialized terminology of Western art studies 
is not too useful as a net in which to capture unfamiliar ideas 
Professor Rowley hews to the line of Chinese thinking. His elucida 
tion of principles and his catalogue of material selected from the 
Du Bois Schanck Morris collection, recently presented to Prince 
ton, are both excellent. The plates in the book are good in them 
selves and also as illustrating the stylistic principles which are dis 
cussed in the text. 

Professor Rowley is happiest when he deals with the writing: 
of Chinese painters and critics. Heretofore these writings have 
not been used very fruitfully by European and American student: 
of Chinese art, with the exception of Osvald Sirén and S. Mac 
donald-Wright, who allow the Chinese to speak for themselves 
Professor Rowley uses the Chinese writings very ably to illuminate 
his theses. The one criticism that could be made is that he has no 
used more of them, or given us a complete picture of the idea: 
of any one writer. For that reason Sirén’s book The Chinese on the 
Art of Painting may be recommended as collateral reading. 

When Professor Rowley discusses design values as they are 
revealed in historical development and “their appreciation from the 
point of view of Western stylistic analysis,” he is in a terrain where 
the footing is not always certain. To say that “the gradual develop 
ment from simplicity to complexity, etc., enables the art historian tc 
date his monuments with considerable accuracy,” and “to prove tha 
Chinese painting evolved through a real process of change from 
the simplicity, regularity and uniformity of earlier times towarc 
the complexity, irregularity and diversity of advanced civilization” 
does little more than to note the presence in stylistic analysis o 
certain ideas about evolution taken over from such thinkers q 
Herbert Spencer. There is some question about the relevance o 
these ideas in the study of Chinese design, not only because it 
complex, irregular, and diverse when we first come in contact 
it (the Shang-Yin bronzes), but also because Taoism and Ch’ 
Buddhism always exerted an influence toward the most extren 
simplicity. Further, we know very little about early Chinese pa 
ing except in late copies. 

Professor Rowley is on sure ground when he says: “Because 
nese painting and ‘modern’ painting are both more intuitive, 
stract and suggestive than Western painting has been since 
Middle Ages, it does not follow that these superficial similiari 
stem from simuar motivations.” And also when he says: “If 
look at Chinese painting through ‘modern’ eyes we will miss 
meaning.” Still, he might have added that if we look at it thr 
academic eyes we shall miss it altogether. It is only since m 
art has called into question some of the time-ha'lowed conventi 
of Western academic painting that we have been able to clear 
eyes to see the greatness of Chinese art. 


‘ —Ho.cer Canit 
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$7.50 Or, No. 28 in coupon. 


<S=D> Published by AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP ) 
LES Distributed by TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 3 


At your bookstore; or 


TUDOR PuBiis 
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Christmas giving (No. 1A) 


Ten monographs handsomely boxed for 


.. + $8.50 


FAMOUS AMERICAN ARTISTS 
GROUP MONOGRAPHS 


These monographs are rare treats for all 
art lovers ... for those who never go to 
exhibitions as well as for the constant vis- 
itor to art galleries. Each monograph con- 
tains from 50 to 60 illustrations in gra- 
vure, a frontispiece in full color and an 
introductory or explanatory text by the 
artist himself. Please order by number. 


INDIVIDUAL 
MONOGRAPHS 


. JOHN SLOAN 11. KUNIYOSHI 

. ROCKWELL KENT 12. B. KARFIOL 

3. T. H. BENTON 13. C. BURCHFIELD 
- MAX WEBER 14. JOHN S. CURRY 
. WALDO PEIRCE 15. WM. ZORACH 

. STUART DAVIS 16. DORIS LEE 

. E. SPEICHER 17. LEON KROLL 

. EDW. HOPPER 18. ARNOLD BLANCH 
. A. BROOK 19. RAPHAEL SOYER 
. GLADYS R. DAVIS 20. F. TAUBES 


*| 
each 


GIST OF ART 


By John Sloan. A memoir of art in 
America. A textbook on painting. 297 
Silustrationse a cls. «tee one nee $3.75 


WORK FOR ARTISTS 


What? Where? How? A symposium on 
artists’ problems. Edited by Eliz. McCaus- 
land) Viancmrannas shelbee Maier $3.00 


FRESCO PAINTING 


By Olle Nordmark. Modern Methods 
and Techniques for Painting in Fresco, 
Secco. Fully illustrated, including 7 color 
PLACES crevancovauhntslmaien: Cn eee, $4.50 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS 


By Reginald Marsh. Based on the visual 
principle. 445 Illustrations...... $3.75 


GOUACHE PAINTING 


By Arnold Blanch. Basic text on 
gouache techniques. Many color plates. 
233) Mlustrations:. o:c65,0)0,eissveloiore $2.75 


PICTURE FRAMING 


By Edward Landon. The only book of 
its kind. Every phase of picture framing. 
25.7; Waste ations oie, srerels: cuwis: eve $2.75 


MISSOURI — HEART OF A NATION 


A Pictorial Record by 14 Famous Artists. 
106 Color and Halftone Illustrations. 
$3.00 


Liv-7> 13 
26 27 28 


GIFT BOOKS 
FOR ART LOVERS 


FURL LLL 


rus 


POUL Ls 


ron. 


em kende galleries = 
GIMBEL aporriees 


33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. (1) 
11th Floor PEnnsylvania 6-5511 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS ° PRINTS ° SILVER 
FURNITURE ® PORCELAIN * RUGS 
GLASS ° TEXTILES ° JEWELRY 
and Other Art Property 


NOD NOT NG) NO) NON NO NGG LNGING 


Illustrated catalogues compiled 
by experts for each sale. 


DISC VAX VIC VIX YAS. A YOK YASS YI SS YAS YON, VSS ON RK RK YX SX YRS 


Complete facilities for insurance 


BV BVDV BY (BV OV BN BY 07 BY BY BY BY BN BY BV /B\/ BV BY By BY BV By VY BY” BY BV BV/ 87 BV BV NB BV OV B71 


i=} or inheritance tax appraisals. 

I= 

iE Sales Conducted by 

I LOUIS A. CRACO HERBERT A. KENDE 
Ee THEODORE J. MULDOON 


‘*MAD OR MUDDLED’? 
196 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 


“Calculated to rock the chairs of educators from coast to 
coast,” Boston Herald. “ ‘Mad or Muddled’ is worth anybody’s 
time to read, consider and possibly tear their hair in extreme 
perplexity,” Carl Sandburg. 


THE CONTINUING BATTLE 
For the Control of the Mind of Youth 
168 pages, red silk cloth, $1.50 


“An arresting document which parents would do well to read 
and ponder upon,” Neal O’Hara, Boston Traveler. “Marked by 
Chestertonian provocativeness and Menckenian vigor, by simul- 
csamrboe use of rapier and bludgeon,” A. M. Schlesinger, Har- 
vard. 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


The above are the Introductions to the last two editions. 
The 30th edition, 1,072 pages, red silk cloth, $6.00, critically 
describes private schools. “It gives concise and critical in- 
formation about each of the thousands of schools it discusses,” 


New York Sun. 


“War and Epucation,” 512 pages, black vellum, $4.00; 
“BETWEEN Two Wars: The Failure of Education 1920-1940,” 
616 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00; “Tue Furure or Epu- 
CATION,” 256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00. 


Write for Circulars and Table of Contents of these and other volumes 
still available, and announcements of forthcoming books. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS Continued 


From Caligari to Hitler; a Psychological History of the Ger. 
man Film. By Siegfried Kracauer. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1947. 361 pp., 64 halftone plates. $5, 


Mr. Kracauer’s book is a most important addition to the smal} 
group of serious art historical studies of the cinema. Based in part 
on such diverse approaches as those of Erich Fromm, Meyer 
Schapiro, Erwin Panofsky, and Harry Alan Potamkin, the author 
seeks to analyze the subconscious of the German nation in terms 
of its collective dreams, the movies. Conversely, he orders German 
films in patterns derived from the roots of German society. His 
argument cannot help but be circular to some extent. 

Recurrent themes in the movies are used to trace characteristics 
of an entity called the collective German soul. This collective soul 
in turn serves as an explanation for social and political changes 
which further condition new films. 

Kracauer’s work flows in three intermingled currents. There is 
first the analysis of that myth, the German soul, as it is mirrored 
on the screen. Second, there is the parallel analysis of the effect 
on the film of the changing socio-economic structure of the Second 
Reich. Last, there is an art historical study of the origin of specific 
film techniques, of the derivation of iconographic and stylistia 
themes, and of the work of individual directors, writers, and actors. 

Like a horse, unable to stand on any one of its legs, but which 
manages to gallop on all four, Kracauer’s book casts much light on 
his area of history despite the use of suppositious and questionable 
arguments. The attempt to extend the methods of psychoanalysis: 
in themselves dubious, to mass fields is unconvincing. Still, for cers 
tain problems, if they are to be attempted at all, no better tools 
exist. It is sometimes hard to avoid the feeling that Mr. Kracauer’s 
analysis of the socio-economic condition of Germany in relation te 
the film works because he has the advantage of knowing what was 
to happen. 

His method is a brilliant failure, which will be widely imitated. 
despite the fact that its successes depend on the author’s lively in- 
tuition. Exceptionally good is the insight with which he leads us ta 
understand the relation between the mountain films and the Hitler 
cult, the objectivity of Pabst in the early "thirties, and the recurrent 
series of monsters controlled by madmen. 

One would like to see Mr. Kracauer take up Erwin Panofsky’s 
suggestion to write a study of the American film to be titled “From 
Shirley Temple to Truman.” 

—STANLEY MELTZOFF. 


Eugene Berman. Edited and with an Introduction by Julien 
Levy. American Studio Books, New York, 1947. 80 pp., 101 
halftone plates, frontispiece in color. $6. 


This latest addition to the fast growing literature on Eugene 
Berman takes advantage of the existence of a group of Bermano- 
philes who buy whatever appears on this artist. Its low price, 
exceptional in these days, excuses the muddy halftones and, if it 
is no more scholarly nor comprehensive than previous works, it at 
least has the merit of including many pieces from the artist’s latest 
exhibition. 

Julien Levy’s introduction describes the artist’s work in terms of 
technical conquests of problems of space and surface, types of 
light, and finely differentiated iconographic sources. Yet no con- 
temporary artist more than Berman has more closely adhered to 
a mood to which every technical device is subordinate. In con- 
sonance with our time, Berman mourns the dissolution of cultures 
in the acid of time. As if ashamed to be among the survivors of 
disasters that have destroyed so many more worthy he takes his 
own works of art, which depict the ruin of men and monuments, 
and destroys them in turn with mud and gashes. 

Berman’s intense sorrow, which in happier periods may appear 
funny or affected, has the strongest attraction for our generation 
keening a world not yet buried. Even in the dim halftones of the 
book the artist’s rending and tearing of sackcloth is so convincing 
that one feels the publishers have missed an opportunity in failing 
to put out a limited edition on rag stock with copy torn by the 
artist and trampled on by the author. 

—STANLEY MELTzorF. 


NOVEMBER 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS 
THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


1 information is supplied by exhibitors in 
sponse to mailed questionnaires. Dates are 
closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


CRON, OHIO. Akron Art Institute, Nov. 2-Dec. 3: Use- 
ul Objects for the Home. Color Prints for the Home. 
tgs by Fern Cole. What is Mod. Ptg. 

BANY, N. Y. Albany Institute of History and Art, Nov. 
16: Michael Czaja, One-Man Show. Nov. 5-30: Painters 
yf the Northwest Coast. Nov. 18-30: Samuel Sigaloff, 
Jne-Man Show. 

YN ARBOR, MICH. Museum of Art, University of Michi- 
yan, Nov. 13-28: Ptgs Looted from Holland. 

JIBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum of History and Art, 
Nov. 14: Finger Lakes Art Exhib. Nov. 14-Dec. 28: 
tgs by Mildred Jones. Ptgs by Major. Painted Textiles 


ny ee Humbert. Old Newspapers—Geo. Under- 
wood. 
JRORA, N. Y. Wells College, Nov. 18-Dec. 7: John 


Brown Series by Jacob Lawrence (AFA). 
ISTIN, TEX. College of Fine Arts, University of Texas, 


Nov. 8: Mod. Drwg Show (MOMA). Nov. 10-Dec. 6: 
tgs by Members of the Faculty of the Art Dept., 
U. of Tex. 


LLTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art, Nov. 16: 
Good Design is Your Business (AFA). Reproductions of 
Far Eastern Textiles (AFA). Nov. 28-Jan. 4; Glushakow, 
Rembski, McGuire, One-Man Shows, Folk Costumes. 
Serman Expressionism. 

alters Art Gallery, Nov. 23: English Drwgs and W’cols 
irom the XVII Cent. to the Present. ’ 
iTON ROUGE, LA. Louisiana Art Commission, Nov. 11- 
30: Seal Contest Entries. 

ILOIT, WIS. Beloit College, Nov. 16: Fifty Books of 
the Year, 1947 (AIGA). 

STHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University Art Gallery, Nov. 9: 
Lehigh Art Alliance, Fall Ann. Nov. 30-Dec. 14: Ptgs 
by Francis R. Fast. 

JOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Nov. 11: Ptgs by Walt Kuhn. 
sOOMINGTON, IND. Art Center, Indiana University, 
Nov. 17: Exhib. of of Amer. Ptgs. 

sOOMINGTON, ILL. Art Department, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Nov. 1-15: W’col and Gouache Purchase Show. 
ISTON, MASS. Guild of Boston Artists, Nov. 3-15: Ptgs 
by Henry H. Brooks. Nov. 17-29: Pastels of Flowers by 
Laura Coombs Hills. 

stitute of Modern Art, Nov. 7-Dec. 21: 30 Massachusetts 
Painters. 

tseum of Fine Arts, Jan. 4: Social and Political Satires, 
Prints and Drwgs by Rowlandson and Gillray. Nov. 16: 
Memorial Exhib. of the Work of Alexander James. 
int Department, Public Library, Nov. 1-29: 
Engrvgs of Asa Cheffetz. 

se Galleries, Portraits of Top Ranking Officers of the 
U. S. Navy by A. K. Murray, Commander, USNR. 
Nov. 17-Dec. 6: W’cols by John Whorf. 

\MBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Nov. 8: Drwgs and W’cols by William Blake. 
Nov. 15: Etchgs by Jacques Callot. Nov. 22: The Amer. 
Scene in Graphic Art. 

\RMEL, CALIF. Carmel Art Association Gallery, Nov. 1- 
30: General Oil and W’col Show. Tin Figures and Florals 
by Chloé Wilson. New Portraits. 

IDAR FALLS, IOWA. Cedar Falls Art 
Nov. 2-23: North East Iowa Artists. 

DAR RAPIDS, IOWA. Cedar Rapids Art Association, 
Public Library, Nov. 9-30: Drwgs, Pastels and W’cols by 
Diego Rivera (AFA). 

TAPEL HILL, N. C. Person Hall Art Gallery, University 
of North Carolina, Nov. 1-21: Emerson’s New England. 
TARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum of Art, Nov. 1-29: 
Fact and Fantasy. Ptgs and Objects of Art from Charlotte 
Homes. 

IATTANOOGA, TENN. Chattanooga Art Association, 
Nov. 1-15: Contemp. Arts. 

JICAGO, ILL. Art Institute of Chicago, Dec. 7: Eileen 
Mehigan and Flora Schofield. Nov. 6-Jan. 11: 58th 
Ann. Amer. Exhib. Noy. 14-Jan. 4: Walker Evans, 
Photos of Chicago. Nov. 15: Two Cities, Architectural 
Plans and Photos. 

ub Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Brothers, Nov. 1-29: Ann. 
Exhib. of Contemp. Prints by America’s Foremost 
Graphic Artists. 

lette and Chisel Academy of Fine Arts, Nov. 5-Dec. 5: 
Small Picture Exhib. 

NCINNATI, OHIO. Cincinnati Art Museum, Dec. Mas- 
rpieces of Printmaking. 

,AREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College Gallery, Nov. 3- 
30: Ancient Chinese Bronzes. 

EARWATER, FLA. Art Museum, Nov. 3-14: Preview, 
Entries for State Exhib. 

LEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland Museum of Art, Jan. 11: 
Exhib. of Gold. Work of Louis-Sullivan. Nov. 30: 
Textures in Art. Nov. 9: Work of Salvador Dali. 

n Thirty Gallery, Nov. 8: Women’s Art Club of Cleve- 
land. Nov. 12-29: Oils, W’cols and Gouaches by Paul 
Travis, Charles Mosgo, Crafts. 

JLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, Nov. 9: Audubon Prints. Nov. 12: Adolph 
Dehn Prints. Dec. 1: Architecture of George Fred Keck. 
W’cols by Douglas Parshall. Nov. 10-Dec. 8: Ptes by 
Edgar Britton, George Vander Sluis and Lew Tilley. 
JLUMBUS, OHIO. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 
Noy. 15-Dec. 1: The Ohio W’col Soc. Exhib. Nov. AS: 
The Colonial Americas. Nov. 15-Jan. 1: City Planning. 
Selections from Permanent Coll. 

YNCORD, N. H. New Hampshire State Library, Nov.: 
Ptes by Arthur Johnson. 


Wood 


Association, 


a 
a 


ae a eet 


CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College, Nov. 2-15: 3rd Ann. 
Exhib. of Ark. Artists. Noy. 17-30: Serigraphs of Peasant 
and Theatrical Costumes. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. Cortland Free Library, Novy. 1-30: 
Mildred C. Jones, One-Man Show. 
COSHOCTON, OHIO. Johnson-Humrickhouse Museum, 


Nov. 1-25: Jewelry Designed by Joanna Van Ryn. June: 
First Showing of the Miller-Preston Bequest of Imple- 
ments and Furnishings, 

CULVER, IND. Culver Military Academy, Novy. 24: Ele- 
ments of Design. Noy. 24-Dec. 17: The Age of Enlight- 
enment, 

DALLAS, TEX. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 16: 
Contemp. Illust. Nov. 23: Old Masters from the Metro- 
politan. Nov, 2-Dec. 21: Amer. Artists Group, Ptgs and 
Reproductions, 

DAYTON, OHIO. Dayton Art Institute, Nov. 4-Dec. 1: 
Circulating Gallery Additions, Ohio Print Makers. 

DENVER, COLO. Denver Art Museum, Nov. 16: Contemp. 
Amer. Ptgs. Nov. 17-30: Colorado Nov. 
1-30: Allen True, One-Man Children’s 
Exhib: What is Mod. Ptg? 

DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Institute of Arts, Nov. 15: 
Renaissance Venice (Lire Mag.). Nov. 25: Type Designs 
of Frederic Goudy. 


Photographers. 
Show. Nov. 16: 


ELGIN, ILL. Elgin Academy Art Gallery, Nov. 2-16: 
W’cols by Kenneth Shopen. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery, Nov. 1-30: Elmira 
Artists’ Exhib. of Oils and W’cols. 


ESSEX FELLS, N. J. James R. Marsh Gallery, Nov. 15: 
Wood Engrvgs. Early Amer. Lighting. 

EUGENE, ORE. School of Architecture and Allied Arts, 
Nov. 13: Syracuse Ann. Ceramics Exhib. Nov. 22-Dec. 4: 
Scalamandre Textiles, 

FITCHBURG, MASS. Fitchburg Art Center, Dec. 1: 26 
Contemp. Amer. Ptgs. 15 Lithographs by Alan Crane. 
FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute of Arts, Nov. 5-30: Prints by 

Matisse and Picasso (Weyhe). 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Nov. 
10-22: Mich Graphic Arts Competition. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina, Nov. 4-30: Internat’] Textile Exhib. 
GRINNELL, IOWA. Art Department, Grinnell College, 
Nov. 20: Photos by George Fletcher. Nov, 21-Dec. 19: 

W’cols by Dorothy Meredith. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts, Nov. 3-10: Nat'l Amer. Art Week. Selected 
Items from Singer Coll. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum, Dec. 7 
Painters of Architecture. Florine Stettheimer. Nov. 23: 
Work by Conn. Art Educators. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Nov. 
16: 9th Ann. Texas General Exhib. Nov. 30: Prints and 
Lithographs by Mod. Mexican Artists. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. John Herron Art Institute, Nov. 9: 
Five Centuries of Chinese Ptg. Chinese Ceramics of the 
Sung Dynasty. Nov. 1-13: Ptgs by Oakley E. Richey 
and June Burkholder. Nov. 16-Dec. 21: Arts of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Institute of Arts, Nov. 
1-19: Two Kalamazoo Artists. Nov. 19-Dec. 10: Coptic 
Textiles (AFA). Nov. 19-Dec. 1: Ptgs by Ulfret Wilkie. 
50 Drwgs. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas City Art Institute, Nov. 16: 
Illustrations for Dante’s ‘‘Divine Comedy’ by Umberto 
Romano. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Nov. 15; Italian 
Monuments (AFA). Karl Mattern, One-Man Show. Nov. 
22-Dec. 29: Dosmantes. Nov.-Dec.: History of Prints. 

KENNEBUNK, ME. The Brick Store Museum, Nov. 3-Dec. 
31: Documents from Museum’s Permanent Coll. 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. Hotchkiss School, Nov. 10: Drwgs by 
Maurice Sterne (AFA). 

LAWRENCE, KANS. Museum of Art, University of Kansas, 
Nov. 1-30: Drwgs by Winold Reiss. Portraits by Bernice 


Lopes. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, Nov. 
15: Ceramics by Natzler, Ames, Lukens, Longnecker 
and Purkiss. 

James Vigeveno Galleries, Nov. 12: 7th Anniversary Exhib. 
—Maurice Utrillo. Nov. 16-Indef.; Christmas Exhib. 
Mod. French and Amer. Ptgs. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Art Center Association, Nov. 15: Henry 
Varnum Poor. Novy. 15-Dec. 1: Carlos Rodriques. 
MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery, 
versity of Wisconsin, Nov. 30: 14th Ann. Wis. 

of Art. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art, Nov. 12: 
Venice Exhib, (Lire Mag.). Nov. 1-30: Oils by N. H. 
Art Assn. Noy. 2-23: Wood Engrvgs After Winslow 
Homer (AFA). Nov. 16-Dec. 14: Significant War Scenes 
by Battlefront Artists (AFA). 

MASSILLON, OHIO. Massillon Museum, Dec. 1: 12th 
Ann. Show for Present and Former Artists Residents of 
Ohio. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Nov. 6: 
Japanese Prints. Nov. 8-30: Ptgs from Corcoran Biennial 
(AFA). Nov. 1-30: Ann. Arts and Crafts Sale for 
Artists of the Mid-South. Nov, 2-30: Peruvian Linens. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Chapman Memorial Library, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College, Nov. 15-Dec. 15: Serigraph 
Prints from Nat’l Serigraph Soc., N. Y. 

Milwaukee Art Institute, Nov. 20: Hildegarde Sosenko Coll. 
Nov. 19: 6 State Sculp. Exhib. Noy. 21-Dec, 23: Walt 
Kuhn. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
Nov. 30: Paul Revere and His Time. Nov. 15: Glory of 
Venice (tire Mag.). Noy. 1-Dec. 1: Mod. French Prints. 
Nov. 1-Dec. 1: 33rd Ann. Local Artists’ Exhib. 

The University Gallery, University of Minnesota, Nov. 3- 
Dec. 5: Graphics Exhib. Nov. 3-28: Amer. Indian Ptg. 
Walker Art Center, Feb.: Idea House II. Nov. 16: Designs 
for Idea Houses III through VIIL. LaTausca Art Exhib, 

1947 (AFA). A 


Uni- 
Salon 


EXHIBITS ON DISPLAY 


NIERENDORF 


53 EAST 57 NEW YORK 


Klee 


Oils—Watercolors—Drawings 
Just in from Europe 


Paintings and Drawings 


HOPKINS 
HE N 8 E L 
November 11-22 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, INC. 


Branch: 55 E. 57 St., N.Y. C. 


Durand-Ruael 


Est. 1803 


Exhibition 


DEGAS 


EWING 


Oils Nov. 8—Deec. 6 
® Opportunity Art Gallery 


sponsored by PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 
9 West 57th St. New York 


EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS BY 
To Nov. 8 XAVIER 


GONZALEZ 


JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 


112 East 57th St., New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 8-3990 


SCULPTURE 
through Noy, 15 


CHAIM 


GROSS 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Just published 


Catalogue No. 36 


ART BOOKS 


H. Bittner and Co. 
Booksellers and Publishers 
67 West SSth Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Original Statuette, signed by “CLODION” 
Available for purchase. For details write 


J. Langvad, 33 Shar Moustapha Pacha, 
Zeitoun (Cairo), Egypt 


COLORS 


COLORS 


BRUSHES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST, NEW YORK I, N.Y 


M. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD., 
179 KING ST. W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS (Continued) 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. Montclair Art Museum, Nov. 2-23: 
New Jersey State Ann, Exhib. 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. Mount Vernon Art Association, 
Public Library, Nov. 5-28: 2nd Regional Artists’ Exhib. 
Oils, W’cols and Crafts. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Hackley Art Gallery, Nov. 1-22: Mid- 
town Oil Group. 

NEWARK, N. J. Newark Art Club, Nov. 24: 
Jersey Artists. 

Newark Museum, Noy. 30: Early 
The Museum's Collections Grow, 

Rabin and Krueger Gallery, Nov.: First One-Man Show of 
Ptgs. and W’'cols by James Carlin, 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. Rutgers University, Nov, 3-22: 
The Portrait in Drwg. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale University 
16: 18th Cent. French Arts. 

NEW LONDON, N. H. Colby College, Nov. 
Books of the Year, 1947 (AIGA). 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado Museum, Nov, 2-30: 
Artists and Clowns (MOMA). New Pictures for Children 
(MOMA). Audubon Prints. Louisiana Furniture and 
Crafts. Art and the Consumer (AFA). 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 4.C.A. 61-63 E. 57, 
Martyl. 

Acquavella, 38 E, 57, Nov. 1-Dec. 1: 

American British Art Center, 44 W. 56, 
Brandwen,. 

Artists’ Gallery, 61 E. 57, 
nings Tofel. Nov. 24-Dec. 
Golubovy. 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., Nov. 15: Seulp. 
and Drwgs by Chaim Gross. Nov. 10-29; Ptgs by Joe Jones, 

Babcock, 38 E, 57, Nov. 15: Ptgs by Edward Rosenfeld. Nov. 
17-Dec, 6: Ptgs by Frederic Knight. 

George Binet, 6/ E. 57, Nov. 14: Oils by Stefano Cusumano. 
Nov. 15-Dec. 4: Oils by F. Ferryman. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Nov. 16: Know Your 
United Nations. Clothing One World. Cellocuts by Boris 
Margo. Nov, 18-Dec, 17: Amer. Institute of Graphic Arts 
Print Exhib. 

Buchholz, 32 E. 57, Nov. 15: Picasso, Lithographs 1946-47. 
Nov. 18-Dec. 6: Alexander Calder. 
Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 154 W. 57, 
Ptgs. by Artists of Carnegie Hall. 
Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57, Nov. 12-Dec. 4: 

Day Truex. 

Chinese Gallery, 38 E. 57, Nov. 1-21: Group Exhib. includ- 
ing Rosenberg, Kerkam, Conway, Mesibov, Hondius, and 
Fried. 

Contemporary Arts, 106 E, 57, Nov. 14: Ptgs by Joe Wolins. 

Downtown, 43 E. 51, Nov. 8: Ptgs and Drwgs by Mitchell 
Siporin. Nov. 11-29: Ptgs by Niles Spencer. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57, Nov. 10-29: Degas. 


Ptgs by New 


Amer. Portraits. Dec.: 


Art Gallery, Nov. 


16-22: Fifty 


Nov. 8: Ptgs by 
Selected Old Masters. 
Nov. 8: Ptgs by 


Novy. 3-2 


22: Recent Ptgs by Jen- 
13: Re 


cent Ptgs by Maurice 


Nov. 9: Contemp. 


W'cols by Van 


Durlacher, 11 E. 57, Nov. 22: llth Ann, Exhib. of Old 
Master Drwgs. 
Eighth Street Gallery, 33 West 8, Nov. 3-16: Gotham 


Painters. Nov. 17-30: Guild of Heights Artists. 

Ward Eggleston, 161 W. 57, Nov. 15: Robert E. Harris and 
Leslie Fliegel. Nov. 10-29: John Rood. Nov. 17-29: Frank 
Z. Heuston. 

Ferargil, 63 E. 57, Nov. 1-15: Wing Howard ‘‘Paris"’. 

Feigl, 601 Madison Ave., Noy. 4-22: Morris Davidson. Noy. 
26-Dec. 13: W'cols and Gouaches by Vaclay Vytlacil. 

Galerie St. Etienne, 46 W. 57, Nov. 8-29: Fritz Von Unruh. 

Garret, 47 E. 12, Dec, 28: Recent Work by Robert B. Rogers. 

Grolier Club, 47 E, 60, Nov. 30: Amer, Bookbindings. 

Kennedy, 785 Fifth Ave. Nov. 3-29: Recent W'cols by Herb 


Olsen. Nov. 12-Dec, 24: Contemp. Sporting Ptgs and 
W'cols by Knap, Jaques, Brandreth, Lawrence, Ripley, 
Schaldach. 


Kleeman, 65 E, 57, Nov. 15: Oil Ptgs by Werner Drewes. 

Knoedler, 14 E, 57, Nov, 8: Picasso Before 1907. Nov. 10-29: 
Bernard Boutet de Monvel. 

Kootz, 15 E. 57, Nov, 8: Ptgs by Bram Van Velde and Geer 
Van Velde. Novy, 10-29: Ptgs by Byron Browne. 

Macbeth, 11 E, 57, Nov. 3-22: Ptgs and W'cols by James 
Lechay. Noy. 24-Dee. 13: W’cols by Henry Gasser. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. at 82nd St., Nov. 
7-Jan, 11: Japanese Prints, Nov, 22-Feb.: French Tapes- 
tries, 

Milch, 55 E. 57, Nov.: 
Amer, Artists, 

Morgan Library, 29 E, 36, Nov, 15: 
turies, 

Morton, 117 W. 58, Nov. 3-29: W'eol Group. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. at 103rd St., 
Nov. 19-Apr. 4: The Ring and the Glove, a Survey of 
Boxing. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W, 53, Nov, 23: Useful Objects 
of 1947, Mies van der Rohe, Nov. 30: Young Photogra- 
phers, Jan. 4: Ben Shahn, Elements of Stage Design, Arts 
and the Experimental Film. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 24 E. 54, Nov.: Loan 
Show of Ptgs by Contemp, Amer, Non-Objective Painters, 

National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., Nov, 12-Dee. 
3: 32nd Ann, Exhib of the Soc, of Amer, Etchers, Gravers, 
Lithographers and Woodcutters, 

National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57, Nov. 8: James H. Me- 
Connell, One-Man Show, 

Harry Shaw Newman, 150 Lexington Ave., Nov. 1-30: 18th 
Cent. Amer. Portraits, 

Nierendor}, 53 E. 57, Nov. 3-30: Oils by Paul Klee. 

New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park W., Mar. 14: 
Golden Anniversary of Greater New York, Pictorial Exhib 
marking the Consolidation of the Five Boroughs. Nov, 2- 
Jan. 17: Frederic Remington, Artist of the Old West. 

New York Public Library, Nov.: New Accessions. 

Passedoit, 121 E, 57, Nov, 4-22: Drwgs by José de Creeft. 

Perls, 32 EB, 58, Nov. 8: 10th Anniversary Exhib.: Camille 
Bombois. Noy. 10-Dec, 6: Recent Ptgs by Mario Carreno. 

Frank Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave., Nov. 7: Charles Burchfield. 
Nov. 10-29: Ptgs by Alexander Brook. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive, Nov, 2-16: N. Y. 
Soc. of Women Artists. Nov, 23-Dec, 14: Pyramid Group. 

Sculptors Gallery, Clay Club Sculpture Center, Nov. 15: 
Sculp.; Abstract and Non-Objective. Noy, 17-Dec, 13: 
Sculp, by Ceruy, Fritts, Hartwig and Winkel. 


Group Exhib of Ptgs by Selected 


Flowers of Ten Cen- 


Jacques Seligmann, 5 E. 57, Nov. 20: W’cols, Gouaches an 
Drwgs by Roger De La Fresnaye. Nov. 25-Dec. 13: Py 
by Cleve Gray. 

E. and A. Silberman, 32 E. 57, Nov.: Old Italian Master 

Staten Island Museum, 75 Stuyvesant Place, Nov, 9: Ami 
Exhib by Members of Section of Art of the S. I. Institute 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave., Nov. 3-26: Ptgs by Josep 
Gerard. 

Whitney Museum of Art, 10 W. 8, Nov. 30: Albert Pinkha’ 
Ryder Centennial. 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64, Dec. 6: Loan Exhib of Mary Cassat 

Willard, 32 E. 57, Nov. 4-29; Ptgs by Mark Tobey. 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts and Science: 
Nov. 2-30: Edwin H. Blashfield. Nov. 16-Dec. 7: Cha 
Smith: How a Black Ptg is Made. Nov. 9-Dec. 7: W'eo 
by Dorothy Short. 

NORMAN, OKLA. University of Oklahoma, Museum of Ar 
Nov. 12-27: Contemp. Mexican Prints and W’cols. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. Smith College Museum of Ar 
Nov. 5-30: Art in Northampton Collections. Bikini an 
the Atom. 

NORWICH, CONN. Converse Art Gallery, Slater Memori. 
Museum, Nov. 30-Dec. 21: Definitions (AFA). 

OAKLAND, CALIF. Oakland Art Gallery, Nov. 9: 15t 
Ann. Exhib of W'cols, Pastels, Drwgs and Prints. 

OBERLIN, OHIO. Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberli 
College, Nov.: Drwgs by Contemp. Artists. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Oklahoma Art Center, Nov. ! 
Photographic Soc. of Amer. Nov. 9-30: Assn. Oklahom 
Artists. Nov. 8-25: llth Ann. 100 Print Exhib. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College, School of Fine Arts, No! 
10: Textiles. Nov. 10-30: Mich. W’col Show. Austria 
Flower Designs of 19th Cent. 

OMAHA, NEB. Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Memoria 
Nov. 13: Venice (uire Mag.). Nov. 16: Art from th 
Omaha Public Schools. Nov. 2-23: Ist Ann. Commereci: 
Art Exhib. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fir 
Arts, Nov. 8-Dec. 14: 45th Ann. W’col and Print Exhi) 
46th Ann. Exhib of Miniatures. 

Philadelphia Artists’ Gallery, Nov, 8-23: Oils 
Tyson. Nov. 25-Dec. 14: Oils by Leon Karp. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance, Nov. 16: Contemp. Amer. Hu! 
tration by the Curtis Publishing Co. Nov. 18-Dee. 8: Oil 
by Joseph Hirsch. Stage Models in Contest. Nov. 18-De' 
21: Oils and Drwgs by Eugene Berman. Noy. 17-Dee. L 
Industrial Design by the Pratt Institute. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Nov. 30: A Pageant of Fashio 

Philip Ragan Associates, Nov. 5-Dec, 24: Ptgs by Tom Bo! 
telle. 

Print Club, Nov. 7: Prints by Landeck, Nason and Wenger 
roth. Nov. 7-28: Hand Printed Textiles. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute, Department of Fir 
Arts, Dec. 7: Ptg in the United States, 1947. Dec, 2: 
Exhib of Current Amer. Prints. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum, Nov. 1-30: Oi 
and W'cols by Stuart C. Henry. Photos by Mitehe 
Schapiro. Berkshire County Historical Exhib. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum, Nov. 12: Ame 
Institute of Architects. Nov, 1-22: Ben-Zion Exhib fro 
the Bertha Schaefer Gal. Nov. 17-Deec. 22: Contain 
Corporation, Mod. Art in Advertising. Soc. of Industrii 
Designers. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Vassar College, Nov. 1-29: 
(MOMA). Nov. 23-Dec. 15: Oxford Almanacks (AFA). 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Providence Art Club, Nov. #1: 
Pasquale Masiello. Nov. 18-30; 69th Ann. Exhib. 

Rhode. Island School of Design Museum, Nov. 17: 0 
Masters from the R.I.S.D. Coll. Nov. 17: French Ptge 
the R.1.S.D. Coll. Dee 7: Portrait of an Artist, Ptgs an 
Jewelry by Florence Koehler. 

RACINE, WIS. Charles A. Wustum Museum of Fine Art 
Nov, 1-16: Belle City Stamp Club. Nov. 23-Dec. 3 
Racine Artists Show. 

RALEIGH, N. C. State Art Gallery, Nov. 10: Raleig 
Camera Club Ann. Nov. 12-30: Bird Ptgs by Menabon 

READING, PA. Public Museum and Art Gallery, Dec. 1' 
20th Ann. Regional Exhib, 

RICHMOND, IND. Art Association of Richmond, No 
2-24: 49th Richmond Painters Exhib, Nov. 30-Dee, 1: 
Associated Press Photos, 

ROCHESTER, MINN. Rochester Art Center, Nov. 1' 
Abbott Ptgs, Nov, 23-Jan. 8: Mod. Reproductions. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rundel Gallery, Rochester Publie L 
brary, Nov. 5-30: W'eols by Mrs. Mary Comer Lan 
Noy. 1-23: Internat'l Book Illustrations, 1935-1945 (AFA 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association, Nov. 9: Zo 
tan Sepeshy, One-Man Show. Nov, 10-30: Ptgs by Grandn 
Moses. How Prints Are Made, ; 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. E, B. Crocker Art cand Daw 


by Carro 


1-30; Ptgs by Members of Northern Calif. Ptgs and [ 
by Old Masters. Ptgs by Calif. Artists. Nov. 1-26: Seu! 
by Jacques Schuier. & 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Witte Memorial Museum, Nov. 2-1 
Ptgs by Xavier Gonzalez. Symbolism in Ptgs (MOMA 
SAN. FRANCISCO, CALIF, San Francisco Museum of Ar 
Nov, 9: Mod, Art in Advertising. Nov. 17-Dec. 15: 221 
Ann, Exhib of the San Francisco Soc. of Women Artist 
Noy, 4-23: Timothy Pfleuger Memorial Exhib. Nov. 

Dee. 12: Christmas Sale. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF, Huntington Library & Art Galler 
Nov, 1-Indef.: Cervantes: Editions of Don Quixote, 
Quadricentennial Exhib, 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara Museum of Ar 
Nov. 1-Dec, 1: Permanent Col. W’cols and Oils by Hay 
Lyon. Nov. 1-15: W’cols by Carl W. Hailborn. Nov. 15-31 
Ptgs by William Brice. Nov. 1-Dec. 1: Children’s Wor! 


S.B. City School. 

SANTA FE, N. M. New Mexico Art Gallery, Nov. 
Open Door Shows of New Mexico Painters. Nov. 16-3! 
New Mexico Pastelists. Nov. 1-30: 17th Cent. Dutch 
(MMA), 

Museum of New Mexico, Nov. 2-19: Exhib of Color P 
Raton. Nov, 9-26: New Mexico Masters, Deming. Sty 
New Mexico Art, Taos. New Mexico Scene, Albuquer 
Black and White Prints, Socorro. Exhib of Te 
Ptgs, Clovis. (Continued to Inside Back Co 


NOVEMB 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS (Continued from page 296) 


SARASOTA, FLA. Ringling Museum of Art, Nov. 16-Dec. 

_ 7: War’s Toll of Italian Art (AFA), 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College, Nov. 19: 

_ Costume Carnival (MOMA). 

SEATTLE, WASH. Henry Gallery, University of Washing- 
ton, Nov. 1-Dec. 1: Lyonel Feininger W’cols. Contemp. 

_ Prints. Study Exhib of Ptg. 

Seattle Art Museum, Nov. 5-30: Scalamandre Silks. Out- 

standing Americans of Negro Origin. Memorial Exhib, 

_Alan Cram. Venice (tire Mag.), 

SEW ANEE, TENN. Art Gallery, University of the South, 

» Nov. 6: Artists of the Sewanee Area, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Illinois State Museum, Novy. ~3-Dec. 

© 31: Oil Ptgs by Sara Hess.~~ 

Springfield Art Association, Nov. 2-29: Seaboard and Mid- 

land Moderns, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 

“ Gallery, Nov. 15: Ptgs by Reichert, Aldrich and Apostle. 

» Nov. 2-29: Chinese Ptgs by Professor Chang. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 30: Preparatory 

_ Studies from the Museum’s New Mural by Sante Graziani. 

Nov. 1-30: The Art and Life of Old Venice. Nov. 7-Dec. 

7: Balzac and His Time. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. Springfield Art Museum, Nov. 9-Dec. 

| 7: Missouri—Heart of the Nation. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. Thomas Welton Stan- 

ford Art Gallery, Nov. 16: Dan Mendelowitz Retrospective. 

_ Nov. 18-Dec. 14: Leventritt Gift of Oriental and Euro- 

» pean Arts. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. Pennsylvania State College Library, 

| Nov. 28-Dec. 18: Fifty Books of the Year, 1947 (AIGA). 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 9- 

| Dec. 7: 12th Nat’l Ceramic Exhib. 

TAMPA, FLA. Tampa Art Institute, Nov. 1-15: W'cols by 

_ Theo, E. Zeidler. 

TOPEKA, KANS. Mulvane Art Museum, Washburn Mu- 

| nicipal University, Nov. 19-Dee. 19: 1st Ann. Exhib of Oil 

_Ptgs by Artists of the Lower Missouri Valley. 

UNIVERSITY, ALA. Art Department, University of Ala- 

~ bama, Nov. 1-Dec.: W’col Exhib. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. Art Department, Louisiana State Uni- 

y, Nov. 3: Photos by Todd Webb. Nov. 8-Dec. 1: 

onism in Prints. 

TICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Nov. 2- 

: Onondaga Silks Exhib. Understanding the Child 

Through Art. Ptgs by Philip Guston. 

ASHINGTON, D. C. Arts Club, Nov. 

' Eliot O’Hara. Oils by Carl B. Nyquist. 

Barnett Aden Gallery, Nov.: Exhib of 

Charles White. 

orcoran Gallery of Art, Nov. 2-30: Artists of Washington 

and Vicinity. W'cols from Washington Area. 

ibrary of Congress, Nov. 30: Early Architecture of the 

South. Photos of Frances Benjamin Johnston. 50th Anni- 

versary of Main Building Library of Congress. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery, Nov. 3-Dec. 2: San Francisco 

Bay Region Exhib. 

ithsonian Institute, Nov. 9-30: 10th Metropolitan State 

Art Contest. 

YEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and School of 

Art, Nov. 7-30: Selections from the Summer School. 

VICHITA, KANS. Wichita Art Association, Nov. 1-10: 

William Schwarz, One-Man Show. Nov. 10-30: A Dozen 

Kansas Artists. 

aT Museum, 


2-21: W'cols by 


Recent Ptgs by 


chita Art Noy. 13-30: 20th Cent. Women 
‘Painters. 

ILMINGTON, DEL. Society of Fine Arts, Delaware Art 
Center, Noy. 2-Dec. 7: 34th Ann. Delaware Show. 
DODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries, Nov. 1-30: Ptgs 
by Woodstock Artists. ‘ 
YORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum, Nov. 6-Dec. 
28: Exhib of Artists and Craftsmen of Worcester County. 
JUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Butler Art Institute, Noy. 7-Dec. 
Luminous Ptg Under Black Light. Nov. 2-23: Chinese 
allery Group. Nov. 9-Dec. 7: David Burliuk, One-Man 
Show. Nov. 2-Dec. 7: Ptgs for Presents. 

ESVILLE, OHIO. Are Institute, Nov. 4-25: Pictures 
to $100 (AFA). Nov. 14-28: How Children Paint. 


TIONAL 
E JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE STACEY SCHOLAR- 
HIP FUND FOR ART EDUCATION. ‘To foster a 
gh standard in the study of form and color and their 
expression in drawing, painting, and composition .. . 
en to American citizens and to both men and women, 
ingle or married, irrespective of race, creed or color 5 its 
e limit is between 18 and 35 years, but in exceptional 
ases and at the discretion of the Committee of Selection. 
he age limit may be extended.”’ Letters of reference and 
a written general plan of the candidate’s aims are re- 
quired. The appointments will normally be for one year, 
‘and the amount of $1500.00 for the year of 12 months, 
payable in quarterly installments. Photographs of candi- 
e’s work should first be submitted to John F. and 
a Lee Stacey Scholarship Committee of Otis Art 
titute, 2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
d for Application Blank for specific information. 
JATE FELLOWSHIPS in painting, _seulpture 
sraphic arts, art education, design and art history for 
e academic year 1947-48. For further information write 
oh L. Wickisher, Department of Fine Arts, Louisiana 
tate University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. | 
TERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL. 
open architectural competition “‘to select an architect 
‘recommended to the Department of the Interior for 
e employment as designer of the Jefferson Me- 
> Open to all architects who are citizens of the 
of America. Jury. $125,000 in prizes. For 
Jlanks and further information write to George 
ssic Adviser, The Jefferson National Ex- 
Competition, Old Courthouse, 415 
Louis 2, Missouri. ce 


— 


ae 
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FRA ANGELO BOMBERTO FORUM OF ART, Whistler’s 
Birthplace, Lowell, Mass: For new styles ignored by 
modern monopoly. First send one-page typed explanation 
of the creation, invitation to exhibit may follow. Fee, $5. 
For further information write to John G. Wolcott, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS, 6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, De- 
cember 11-29, 1947, in the National Academy Galleries. 
1083 Fifth Avenue, New York. Open to all artists. All 
media. Fee $3.00. Jury, prizes. Entry cards due Nov. 26, 
entries Dec, 4, For information write to Room 307, 1501 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

2ND PRINT BIENNIAL, Print Club of Albany, Albany, 
New York, December 1-31, 1947, All print mediums, 
Open to all artists residing in the United States, Jury. 
prizes. No entry cards or fee. Works must be received by 
November 15, 1947. For further information write Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Washington Avenue. 

8TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBIT of the Water Color Society 
of Alabama, January 1-31, 1948, at the Montgomery Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Open to all American artists. Media: 
transparent and opaque water color. Fee is $1.00 per pic- 
ture. Jury, Final date for receipt of entries is December 
1, 1947, Prizes. For further information and entry blanks 
write to Dr, J. B. Smith, Secretary, Water Color Society 
of Alabama, Department of Plastic Arts, 
University, Alabama, 


REGIONAL 

FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART, 2ND ANNUAL PRINT 
EXHIBITION. Open to all Michigan artists. Nov, 10-22, 
1947, Entry blanks due Nov. 1, works Nov. 3. Jury and 
prizes. Entry fee 50¢. For blanks and information write 
to Print Exhibition, Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 230 E. 
Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Graphic and 


AP ed 


BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 5TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Paine’s of Boston, Boston, 
Massachusetts. January 12-31, 1948. Open to all artists on 
payment of $5 membership. $1 for handling crated work. 
Mediums: paintings, sculpture, print. Museum Sponsor- 
ship. Purchase Fund. Applications for membership and 
dues received not later than Nov. 15. For further informa- 
tion write to Miss Jessie G. Sherman, Secretary, 27 West 
Cedar Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

13TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. Jan. 1-25. 
Butler Art Institute. Open to artists of Ohio, Pa., Ind., 
W. Va., Wash., D. C., Va., Mich. Former residents of 
the six states may also compete. Media: oil, watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes, Work due Noy. 16-Dec. 7. For further infor- 
mation write secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick 
Ave., Youngstown 2, Ohio. 

6TH ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA AND 
NORTH CAROLINA OIL AND WATER COLOR 
PAINTID - February 1948, The Annual will be con- 
fined to original oil and water color paintings on any sub- 
ject by living Virginia and North Carolina artists. All 
work” due January, 1948, at. The Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, Yarmouth Street, Norfolk, Virginia. Jury. Prizes. 
For entry card and further information write to Mrs. 
F. W. Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7, Va. 

6TH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBITION OF THE NEW 
JERSEY WATER COLOR SOCIETY, Newark, New 
Jersey, January 19-February 6, 1948. At the Newark Art 
Club. Open to all New Jersey born and resident artists. 
Media: water color and pastel. Jury. Entry fee $1.00 for 
members and $1.50 for non-members. Entry cards due 
January 9th, work due January 12 at the Newark Art 
Club, 38 Franklin St., Newark, N. J. For further informa- 
tion write to Herbert Pierce, Sec., 291 Millburn Ave., 
Millburn, N. J. 
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NINA WOLOSHUKOVA SCULL 


IMPERIAL ART SCHOOL 


A school where creative ability is fostered, individual talent encouraged, and serious instruction given 
in the study of painting in portraiture, landscape, figure, mural, composition, illustration, etc. For 
beginners and adyanced students. Day and Evening Classes. 


Approved under the GI Bill of Rights, Public Law #346 and #16 


2007 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


ARCHITECTURE ® PAINTING 


WEAVING ® DESIGN 
SCULPTURE ® CERAMICS 


Applications accepted 


March | thru April 15 
For particulars write to the Registrar 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


the School far Art Studies 


Painting © Sculpture ¢ Graphic Art 
Approved Under G.I. Bill of Rights 


In-service and alertness credit courses for teachers. 
SPECIAL ILLUSTRATION COURSE 
Distinguished Faculty 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Direetor 
250 West 90th St, (at Broadway), N. Y. SC 4-9518 


Special rates apply to School 
Advertising in the MAGAZINE 


OF ART. Write to the Adver- 
tising Department for details. 


TEL. LO-7 3862 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine Arts, Industrial Art, 
Advertising Art, Teacher 
Training. 

Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 73 


THE 


CERAMIC ART 
[* simpinea * Personalized * Comprehensive 
INSTRUCTION 


Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO, INC. 


1822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST VETERAN APPROVED | 
POTTERY al lat | 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing. Graphic Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Est. 1876. Catalog. ‘ 
Evening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, Graphic Arts, 
Lettering, Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior and Foundation Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School . 
230 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass 


OZENFANT 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS « The Leading School of Modern Art » 
Approved for the Educaticn of Veterans under GI Bill. MR. OZENFANT, Teaching 


208 EAST 20th STREET 


° NEW YORK 3 
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Nov? 1947 


Now Ready, for Delivery 


The New 1947 Edition of the 


WHO’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART 


(American Art Annual Series) 
Dorothy B. Gilbert, Editor Florence N. Levy, Advisory Editor 


. is the biographical directory of the professional artists of America, and of other 
professionals directly concerned with the creative arts in this country. The 1947 Edi- 
tion—the first published since 1940—has been compiled with great care and discrimi- 
nation, and is the only source providing accurate, up-to-the-minute information on the 
work and whereabouts of these men and women. 


New Sections have been added to the 1947 Edition, making the volume a ready refer- 
ence book for authoritative information on a variety of subjects important to the artist, 
writer, editor, researcher, student, and others who have found WHO’S WHO IN 
AMERICAN ART an invaluable aid in their work. 


Major Sections 
BIOGRAPHY. Concise summaries of the work, training, and honors of 6,907 
carefully selected professional artists, together with art educators, critics, 
authors, museum directors and curators, included in the new edition for the 


first time. 

OBITUARIES. Necrology of 982 artists for the years 1940 through first half 
of 1947. 

GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX. Bio apes « name classified under state of 
residence. 


New Sections 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. A selected chronological liting of dpextxintetaly 750 
books, articles, bulletins, encyclopedias and dictionaries which have con- 
tributed to the documentation of American art and artists, from Colonial 
days to the present. 
ART PRESS. Listing of current American art periodicals, with information 
on editors, publishers, publication dates and subscription rates. Separate 
listing of newspapers and general magazines carrying art notes or columns 
with names of critics. 
COPYRIGHT. An abstract of Federal copyright laws as they apply to copy- 
right protection of works of art and reproductions thereof. 
OPEN COMPETITIONS AND EXHIBITIONS. Listing of national and re- 
gional art events held annually or biennially. 
ARTIST OIL PAINTS qgnd COLOR MATERIALS FOR ART EDUCATION 
STANDARDS. A summary of the commercial standards, now effective for 
new production of artist's oil paints and color materials. 


List Price—$12, Libraries—$10, Federation Members and Chapters—$9.00 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


National Headquarters Washington 6, D. C. 


4 


